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A Modern Rubens by Flashlight 


Children of Venice in a Bomb-shelter Cellar 





Department of Public Information, American Red Cross, Rome, Italy 





Flashlight photograph taken in a bomb shelter in Venice where small 
refugees, under the care of the American Red Cross, have sought refuge. 
The children are watching an aeroplane thru the opening of the shelter, 
and the face brooding above is that of the nun who cares for them 
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Aftairs 


ER visiting the capitals of the Allies—Rome, Paris, 
} and London—within a few weeks, Washington never 
} looked more wonderful to me than on my return 
from the trip overseas. There was something in 
the alertness of the soldiers and the people on the 
streets, something in the freshness and vivacity of the women, 
something in the attractiveness of the children that was a sharp 
contrast to the scenes I had recently witnessed in war-worn 
Europe. 

First I felt I should be properly censored before speaking or 
writing on the war. In a chat with Secretary Baker, places 
that seemed hazy on the map of Europe a few months ago 
now stood in clear outline, and it was as if charged with a 
mission that I told him of Pershing and his men, how they 
appreciated his visit, and of their hopes and indomitable spirit. 
The message of these men was as with one voice, “We'll stick 
to the finish.” 

It seemed good to see Secretary Lansing again at his work, 
for had I not seen Premier Orlando of Italy, Clemenceau of 
France, and Lloyd George of England! I could now tell the 
secretary of the splendid work of the ambassadors and the 
consular service, who were carrying out the ideals of the 
American people in the war. 

It was a privilege to greet Secretary Daniels also, and to 
talk with hinr about the incomparable spirit of the men in 
the American Navy 
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at Washington 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 





the first official announcement of seven hundred thousand 
American soldiers in France, brought a thrill as inspiring as 
anything | had heard or seen on the other side. 

Then, to look again on the Senate in session, and compare it 
with the Senates in Rome and Paris and the House of Lords 
in London; to see the House of Representatives once again 
and think of the Chamber of Deputies in France, in Italy, and 
the House of Parliament in England; to know that the Ways 
and Means Committee of our own Congress was wrestling with 
a budget of billions to carry on the war, brought home the over- 
whelming magnitude of the task. All of which emphasized the 
conviction that America will ‘‘see it thru!’ 


Keeping ‘‘Tab’’ on 

Private Incomes 

HE one man who has more information on the private 
affairs of the citizens of the United States than any other, 

is Daniel C. Roper, United States Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. He has a job that beats the post-card-reading country 
postmaster, because it is his business to know the secrets of 
the pay envelope of over seven million Americans. For the 
first time in the history of this country, practically all of the 
money earned by individuals is reported thru the income tax 
reports. The amounts of this tax will run all the way from 
thirty millions, estimated as John D.'s proportion, to a few 
dollars in the case 





abroad, co-ordinated 
under Admiral Sims 
in the British Navy 
—one of the great- 
est epochal events 
in the history of 
nations. 

The dome of, the 
capitol never looked 
more beautiful in 
the glorious summer 
sunlight, and in the 
Shadow of the 
Washington monu- 
ment I again looked 
into the faces of the 
“Blue Devils” of 
France, whom I saw 
so recently begrimed 
with the dust of the 
trench. To hear 
them eloquently ad- 
dressed by Ambas- 
sador Jusserand in 
their native tongue, 
to hear Secretary 
Baker giving them 
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Here are the sheep which President and Mrs. Wilson have bought to crop the grass out ef the White House grounds 

and incidentally to decrease the cost of living by helping the meat supply. Never before in America have sheep had 

se exclusive a feeding groand. The White House is so well guarded that not even a lap dog could squeeze in without 
being observed. 


of the wage-earner 
with large family. 

Daniel C. Roper 
‘A hails from South 
"4 Carolina and re- 
signed a ten-year 
position at a salary 
of $7,500 a year as 
member of the tariff 
board, to take this 
position at a salary 
of only $6,500 a 
year for four years, 
thereby contributing 
$1,000 out of his 
salary for the privi- 
lege of carrying on 
this great work for 
which he was com- 
mandeered by the 
administration. 

Mr. Roper has 
grown up in the de- 
partments of Wash- 
ington. He began as 
chief statistician of 
the Cotton Division 
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of the Census Bureau, becoming thoroly familiar with the tariff His report also included the price France has already had to 

schedules, and when Oscar Underwood of Alabama was chair- pay in her fight for life. The killed in battle or died from 

man of the Ways and Means Committee he made Roper clerk wounds already amounts to more than 1,250,000, and the 
maimed or invalided and prisoners another 
million men. This means that France has 
lost 2,200,000 men in the struggle up to 
October last, and that the working popu- 
lation has been diminished by this large 
proportion of young and active men of the 
nation. One and a half million men are 
today engaged in munition plants in France, 
and with those who have been killed and 
invalided make a total of four million men 
who have been taken from the general pro- 
duction work of France during the last 
three years and a half. 
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“Roughing it” in 

Washington 

CAPTAIN, perfectly appointed, rolling 

down Pennsylvania Avenue in a Roll- 

Royce, aroused the risibility of my friend. 

That,” he said, calling my attention to the 

picture, “is what you might call ‘roughing 

it’ in Washington. The automobile he is 

riding in cost four times the amount of his 
salary for a year.” 
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the Treasury 
SENATE MILITARY AFFAIRS COMMITTEE ASSISTED IN LIONIZING PERSHING’S VETERANS 


Who are now in Washington, fifty strong. Senator James A. Reed, of Missouri, is shaking hands with Corporal De F you have business in the Treasury 
Varilla, credited with being the man who fired the first shot for America on the western front. Back of Senator Building today, you must first see the 


Reed is Senator Charles B amen bar mabgee gmc Sas ey of the committee, and on the Captain of the Watch or one of his assist- 
ants who is on the job. John F. Sprinkle, 

of his committee. He served in this capacity until appointed who is Captain of the Watch of the United States Treasury 

first assistant postmaster-general, shortly after President Wil- Department, has a corps of forty or fifty men in plain clothes, 

son was first inaugurated, and later he took up his work with 

the Tariff Board. 


Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo is the man who picked 
Roper to head the Internal Revenue Bureau. It is by far the 
largest tax receiving department of the government. 


Lecturers Review 
War Activities 
HE National Conference of American Lecturers, which 
held its convention at Hotel Washington, was largely 
attended. The call was sent out by Montaville Flowers, chair- 
man of the Conference, asking for a full attendance to review 
the complex facts and activities developed by the world war. 
It was to be a training camp for men and women of American 
platform, to equip them for their work during the Chautauqua 
season, that they may catch the vision at Washington and herald 
it to the people. 
The Way 
“‘He’’ Started 
ARCHING soldiers on the streets are today becoming 
ordinary sights in Washington as they shift from one 
place to another. Nothing of the glamor of the parade is pres- 
ent. They simply weave their way in and out around the 
traffic, keeping step without band music and without ostenta- 
tion. As a company passed up the Avenue, a soldier on the 
sidewalk stood looking at them with a grin on his face. “‘Go it, 
boys,’ he shouted, “that is the way I got my start,”’ and they 
all grinned back at him, appreciative of the joke. 


Facts About 

France 

HE French High Commissioner to the United States, 

M. Tardieu, has recently given out some very important 

figures regarding France's ability to supply and equip American 

divisions in France. They were able to turn over to Euro- 
pean Allies up to October last, 8,000,000 cartridges, 1,250,000 “?P»rieht by Harris @ Ewing ~ 


. - : . . }REPRESENTATIVE MEDILL McCORMICK 
rifles, 4,750 airplanes, 15,000 automatic rifles and 10.000 Whose plurality of 146,000 as Representative-at-large from IIlinois in the last election has 
machine guns. This would indicate that France willingly encouraged him to seek the Republican nomination for the Senate against Senator 
hould d the burd f f : h of the i James Hamilton Lew, the Democratic incumbent. Mr. McCormick is author of a bill 
shouldered the burden of manufacturing much of the impor- providing for a budget system in the United States similar to those in England and 
tant implements of war just behind the battle lines where they _ France, and also of a bill providing for payment of income taxes in installments. He is 
: ' widely known as owner and publisher of the Chicago Tribune, but not the least of his 
could be put in almost instant use. interests is a 13,000-acre farm which he owns at Byron, IIlinois 
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but armed to the teeth for the preservation of Uncle Sam's 
treasure box. Mr. Sprinkle is a slim, blue-eyed man with a 
pleasant smile and a soft voice, but look out if there is work to 
do in his line. The number of cranks who are liable to make 
their unwelcome visits to the public buildings today requires 
the most careful vigilance, and no one is getting by who has 
not the proper credentials. J. F. Sprinkle and his men see to 
that. 
s Third Liberty Loan 
Honor Flag 
B .cwe HOWES BURTON of Cedarhurst, Long Island, is the 
man who originated the idea for the Third Liberty Loan 
Honor Flag which the Government awarded to every town 
subscribing its quota to the Third Liberty Loan. When Mr. 
Burton conceived the idea, he placed his red-bordered square 
of white muslin with three blue stripes across the field of white 
in his traveling bag and went 
to Washington to interview * | 
the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and the idea was adopted. It 
was toward the close of the 
Second Liberty Loan “drive” 
that Mr. Burton first conceived 
the idea of an Honor Flag, but 
was unable to put this idea to 
work at that time, but during 
the interval between the two 
“drives,” he gave his time to 
the development of his plan 
and the designing of an appro- 
priate flag. He is a member 
of the firm of Burton Brothers, 
New York City, where he has 
long been a successful business 
man. 
The ‘‘ National 
Republican” 
ITH the view of being 
in the center of activi- 
ties, George B. Lockwood has 
brought his National Republi- 
can from Muncie, Indiana, to 
Washington. This distinctive 
national weekly newspaper 
containing condensed reviews 
of public affairs is distinct in 
that it carries no advertising 
and is devoted entirely to 
political news. 

A plan is under way to 
make the distribution of this 
newspaper an important part 
of the Republican campaign, 
and it is hoped that more than 
a million copies will be issued 
weekly for distribution along this line. New printing presses 
have been installed on 12th Street to make this possible. 
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Supplying America’s 

Agricultural Needs 

LTHOUGH the spotlight of Washington activities centers 

on the State, War and Navy Building, there are many 

interesting things going on down on 13th Street. Hon. David 

F. Houston, Secretary of Agriculture, also keeps pace with 

the war preparation. The twenty billion dollars represented 

in the products of the soil of the United States must be raised 

to thirty billion this year. To accomplish this, the Secretary 

has asked for six thousand dollars from Congress to buy and 

sell seed to farmers at a reasonable price and make the year 
1918 a “humdinger” in the matter of food supplies. 

The seed situation presented many difficulties to Secretary 
Houston. Large quantities of seed of cotton, grain, sorghums 
and corn have been purchased for the drought-stricken sec- 
tions of Texas. In North Dakota and Montana, seed corn is 
required. 


LIEUTENANT JAMES C. 

Who brought*the first mail into Washington by airplane, was greeted at the landing 

. field_by his little sister Elizabeth, who brought him a hug, a smile, and a bouquet. 
Lieutenant Edgerton covered the lap from Philadelphia to the Capital 


Nothing is recommended by the Department of Agriculture 


without thoro investigation and collection of ity The be wry 
P ‘1 Ries 
ment agents have made a careful inspectior) of*n ies.) ™ 
: . : a 
keeping in mind the fact we cannot reap unless we s6W=—trmame- © 
diate steps have been taken to store these seeds:and, eee - 
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farmers for cash at a reasonable price, and to. make'th 
sional appropriation a revolving fund, ‘until the emergency 
has been met. The entire amount will eventually be returned 
to the Treasury. des 
The Secretary must consider other things beside seed. With 
his usual conciseness, Secretary Houston told of the purchase 
of one hundred thousand tons of Chilean nitrate for fertilizer. 
This came under the Food Control Act, which authorizes the 
President to procure nitrate of soda for this purpose and to 
supply it to farmers for cash at cost. One hundred thousand 
tons of nitrate of soda have been purchased in Chile, but 
because of disturbed shipping 
conditions the Secretary, like 
every other business man, is 
having his troubles getting de- 
liveries. During January he 
received nearly one-fifth of the 
amount, and was able to make 
a price of $75 a ton on cars 
at the seaboard. 
A Wrong 
Argument 
N some sections of the 
country, over-zealous solici- 
tation for the Red Cross has 
occasioned disputes which 
have been referred to Wash- 
ington for settlement. Word 
was received recently that one 
energetic buyer of Liberty 
Bonds was taken to task by a 
Red Cross enthusiast in the 
following manner: ‘You are 
no patriot. Buying bonds is 
not patriotism. The true pa- 
triot puts his money where he 
does not expect to get it back.” 
It’s all in a good cause, but 
this particular argument 
seemed to have much more 
enthusiasm than good sense. 


President’s Proclamation 
Inspires Scholars 
ISITING many schools in 
various parts of the coun- 
try, I find inspiring results of 
the President's proclamation 
directed to school principals, 
calling attention to the fact 
that the war is bringing a deeper understanding of the aims of 
democracy to the minds of the people. At the President's 
request, Mr. Hoover and Commissioner Claxton have joined 
hands in preparing and distributing suitable lessons for the 
elementary grades and for the high school classes along the lines 
suggested. 

On a recent visit, | found Commissioner Claxton busy devel- 
oping a new phase of the work. Ever since the President's 
proclamation, the public schools have been supplied with data 
and information which has made patriotism an intensely live 
and pertinent portion of the school curriculum—something more 
than merely perfunctory lip exercises. From the seventh and 
eighth grades of grammar school, thru the high school, the pupils 
are taught the spirit and the intent of the President's procla- 
mation. Geography lessons now have an added interest, as 
to the probable boundaries of this country and that country 
when the war is over. History lessons take on a new aspect. 
Even dry old arithmetic—when the calculations are made in 
the terms of munitions and supplies for the army—presents 
a different vision to the school boys of America. Thru Mr. 
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Claxton’s efforts sug- 
gested in the President's 
proclamation, the boys 
and girls are getting the 
“vision,” and their 
school work is more real 
today than ever before. 


The Gentleman 
from Missouri 
LTHO Jacob E. 
Meeker has one of 
the briefest biographies 
in the Congressional Di- 
rectory—simply record- 
ing his election to the 
sixty-fourth Congress 
and re-election to the 
sixty-fifth Congress—he 
is really one of the 
most interesting men in 
Congress. When | first 
met Jacob Meeker I 
liked him because of his whole-souled personality, and, as | 
grew to know him better, I found him to be also one of the 
most efficient of Representatives. Loyal and generous to his 
friends, he has organized his congressional work on a systematic 
basis. Jacob Meeker voted against the Adamson bill because 
he is there to represent not only a constituency, but convic- 
tions. When | was in St. Louis, | found more devoted friends 
in Jacob Meeker’s district than any I ever visited. In a drug 
store, fire house, or scattered district, everyone remembered 
the great big-hearted Jacob Meeker. 

Forceful and fearless in colloquy or debate, in looking after 
the interests of the boys and girls of his constituents, no matter 
what their politics, race or creed, his first care is to serve them. 
His organization is selected with an eye to results. I have seen 
him in many of the Departments, and when he asked for 
something it was usually forthcoming, because in Washington 
they realize that he never asks for anything that is not right. 
Tall and powerful of frame, with a voice resonant and ringing, 
whether speaking or singing, he personifies wholesomeness. 
Anyone who has heard him, with ringing voice sing “There's 
a hole in the bottom of the sea,” can not forget Jake Meeker, 
the jolly good soul. 

Born at Attica, Indiana, on a farm, he has all the rugged 
spirit of the farm lad. He was educated at Oberlin College, 
and recalls that one old professor said to him: “Whatever gets 
your attention gets you.’ He was for a time in the ministry 
and later studied law, but it would seem that his life prepara- 
tion has been for the work he is now doing, for he is an ideal 
Congressman from the point of view of service. 

It's no wonder that St. Louis is proud of her Representative, 
and that his colleagues and constituency at home are always 
ready to pay him generous tribute. 





JACOB E. MEEKER 


Government 

Farms 

HE work of the Reclamation Service of the United States 

is little realized by the average American citizen. The 

bureau is constantly increasing its area, and has three hundred 

and twenty-two farms open to settlement on government 

irrigation projects in the West. Already more than one million 

acres are under crops on government lands, and at least thirty 

of these separate distinct projects are as large as the District 

of Columbia. When all are completed it will mean there will 

be eighty tracts of land, as big as the District of Columbia, 
raising crops. 

The average income of the government employe in Wash- 
ington, counting all from the President to volunteer workers 
at one dollar a year, is less than one hundred dollars a month, 
or about twelve hundred dollars a year, while the average 
income from more than twenty-five thousand farms on the 
government projects is about double that amount, or about 
two hundred dollars a month. Besides, the farmer has his own 
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home and,most of his food, and does not have to worry so 
much about the cost of living. These government farms are 
beginning to be a lively inducement. 
Universal 
Military Training 
AN organized movement for Congressional enactment of 
universal military training is making headway in Wash- 
ington. The proposed amendment requires the registration 
of all men between nineteen and thirty-one years of age not 
registered under the present draft law, with the proviso that 
none shall be called for active service before reaching twenty- 
one years of age. The movement has many strong supporters, 
among these David Jayne Hill, former ambassador to Russia. 
He is decidedly outspoken. He said: 

“The main hope of averting a great national calamity lies 
in the adoption of universal military training and preparation 
for service, if required. Rightly administered, it will do much 
also to improve the physical health, the character and the 
standard of citizenship of our young men. Combined with 
an understanding of our institutions and the principle upon 
which they are founded, such training will not lead to militar- 
ism in the Prussian sense, but to a true conception of organized 
liberty, which can exist only where there is a will to defend it.” 


Women Workers Adopt 

“Safety First’? Uniform 

OMEN munition makers in government plants will wear 

a distinctive uniform with an insignia to denote that the 

War Department recognizes them as an important part of the 
military organization. ‘ 

The safety features which characterize the uniform, making 
it practicable for wear at work which involves danger, either 
from the operation of machinery or the handling of explosive 
powders, were designed by a committee of women workers 
at the Frankford arsenal, and Mrs. Clara Tead of the Woman's 
Division of the Ordnance Department, who was sent to confer 
with the women at the arsenal. The committee of workers 
selected the style of the uniform and voted that it should be 
made of khaki. 

It consists of a blouse and specially designed overalls, which 
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THE SAFETY UNIFORM 
Costume designed to prevent accidents among women mechanical workers 
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are made full and button around the ankles. In order that there 
may be no place in the uniform for powder or flying dust to 
lodge, the blouse buttons over the overalls instead of under: 
the overalls button forward instead of backward: the collar 
of the blouse buttons tightly, as does the flap of the overall 
pocket. Puttees may be worn with the overalls. 

The cap which completes the costume is of lighter fabric 
than khaki,and resembles an aviator’s cap in shape. 

As the Frankford arsenal employs the largest number of 
women of any of the government plants, a committee from 
there was selected to help design the uniform. The women at 
this arsenal wilh be the first to appear in it. As soon as possible, 
the uniform will be put into use in all government munition 
plants. 

“The Boy 
in Charge”’ 

UST outside the entrance to Child's big restaurant on 

Pennsylvania Avenue near the New Willard, is a newstand. 
Dewey Wells, a Civil War veteran with long gray curls and a 
ruddy beaming face is the “boy in charge.” ‘Bayonet fight- 
ing, said Dewey, *“‘was just as vicious in the Civil War as it is in 
this one. I know,” he added, ‘for I had a bayonet run clear 
thru me and was put in Andersonville prison. My life was 
saved by one of those northern doctors who volunteered to live 
at southern prison camps and take care of northern prisoners. 
He pulled a silk handkerchief thru me, looked at it thru a 
spy-glass and said: “You'll live —and | did.” 

It was the first time I had ever known that northern doctors 
were allowed to volunteer to attend prisoners at southern 
camps. In the frightfulness of the present war, it is a satis- 
faction to look back and realize that bitter as the struggle was 
(and they say no quarrel is more bitter than a family feud), 
yet the spirit of humanity was present and respected. 


The Late 

Senator Stone 

HE familiar figure of Senator Stone, “Gumshoe Bill,” 

as he was called with his cigar and ready smile, is no 

longer in the Senate corridors. Senator Stone’s death was 

the seventh among the members of the Senate since the war 

congress began, the others. being Hughes of New Jersey. 

Newlands of Nevada, Brady of Idaho, Broussard of Louisiana, 

Husting of Wisconsin, and Lane of Oregon, six of these being 
Democrats. 

Senator Stone began his career in public life forty-five years 
ago, and in that time has been thru many a political contest. 
He served in the House of Representatives and was governor 
of his state. In 1912 it was Senator Stone who led the fight 
for the nomination of Speaker Clark, and he has been a national 
figure in politics for many years. He served during the current 
war as chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, one 
of the most important committees at the present time. 

The Senator made many personal friends during his long 
career in Washington, and he will be greatly missed. Altho 
he bore some of the odium connected with his attitude toward 
the entrance of the United States into war, yet he made up for 
this by his complete change of, attitude when the declaration 
of war was made. His statement at that time was as follows: 

“Blood is thicker than water, and no matter what opinions 
a man might have about the need for war, any other position 
would be contemptible, and no American could contemplate 
it. War is not play, and when we go into it | believe we should 
go in to the limit of men and money.” He took his-place with 
the supporters of war measures and persistently maintained that 
attitude to the end. He held it incumbent upon him to stand 
with his country regardless of his own views. 


Service Designation of the 

Aviation Branch 

AARDON me,” I said, walking up to a young soldier, “will 

you satisfy my curiosity? You have a white band around 
your cap. What does it signify?” 

“It’s the new service designation for the aviation branch,” 

was his reply, and then he told me all about hat bands and 

hat cords and what they mean. 









Just as the sleeve chevrons and bars, stars and eagles on the 
shoulder proclaim ranking officers, the hat cord denotes the 
branch of service each private and officer has entered. 

Light-blue signifies infantry; red, artillery; yellow, cavalry: 
buff, quartermasters’ corps; red and white, engineers’ corps: 
orange and white, signal corps; red and black, ordnance; 
black and white, field clerk; maroon and white, medical corps: 
black and gold, officers; silver and black, adjutant general's 
clerk; green, instructor home guards, and green and white, 
home guards. These cords are worn only on the service hats. 


“* Hooverizing”’ 
West Point 


| teter officers of the United States Army at West Point 
have been ‘‘Hooverized"’ along with their military training. 
All bread which is used is composed of forty-five per cent 
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SERGEANT FRANK LANCKTON 
Orderly of General John J. Pershing for the past ten years, has just sailed for France after 
having been temporarily detached from his chief to accompany Secretary Baker back 
to America. He was the constant attendant of the Secretary of War thruout his tour 
abroad. The days he spent in Washington after Secretary Baker returned were restless 
ones; he was anxious to get back to his chief. His devotion to Pershing after having 
been with him in the Philippines, the Dutch East Indies, Japan, Mexico, and Europe, 
disproves the adage that “‘no man is a hero to his valet.”” Lanckton is a native of Cleve- 
land. He says Paris is more cheerful about the outcome of the war than Washington 


wheat flour, forty-five per cent rye and ten per cent white 
bolted grain flour. This bread is entirely satisfactory, and 
many cadets consider it superior to the former product com- 
posed entirely of wheat flour. 

A great saving has been effected in the use of fats. Formerly 
about 840 pounds of lard and 450 pounds of butterine were 
consumed by the cadets each month. The use of these two 
products has been entirely discontinued. In their place, drip- 
pings obtained from the fatty portions of meat carcasses are 
substituted; the yield from the meat purchased for use in the 
mess being about 2,500 pounds of fine grease, which is used in 
making pie crusts, french-fried potatoes and similar dishes. 
After this grease has served its purpose, it is shipped to New 
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York, where the clear grease is sold at thirteen and one-half 
cents per pound, the by-products in the way of scrap bringing 
four and one-half cents. The bones from the carcasses are sold 
at one and one-half cents per pound. Who said Uncle Sam 
wasn't thrifty? 
Government Clerks 
Sing National Anthem 
OLLOWING the example set by some of the largest depart- 
ment stores of the country, the government clerks in some 
of the departments at Washington have united in singing the 
national anthem before beginning their day's work. I walked 
into the open court of the Pension Building, the court where 
the inaugural balls have been held in the past, and there found 
fifteen hundred workers, including two hundred clerks from the 
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Bureau of Education, two hundred and fifty from Internal 
Revenue, and one thousand employees of the Pension Bureau 
singing the “Star Spangled Banner’ with lusty voices. This 
is not an official order. The singing is purely voluntary among 
the employees and they have contributed towards the purchase 
of musical instruments to accompany the singing, which takes 
place before nine o'clock, so that no time is lost from the busy 
work which crowds all the departments at Washington at the 
present time. 
Food Administration 
Demonstrates Efficiency 
6 by work of the Food Administration in Washington is 
passing from the experimental and fever stage to one of 
co-ordinated and sustained effort to the task in hand. The 
people thruout the country have been educated to the idea, 
and as the newness wears off, they are found to be willing 
workers in the great food thrift of the nation. Twenty million 
kitchens of the land are now working in more or less unison— 
twenty million breakfasts, luncheons and dinner tables are 
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now set with the clear understanding of the needs of the 
hour. 

People realize as they never have before that if we can 
multiply an ounce of sugar or fats or whatnot per day by one 
hundred million people, we have saved one hundred and eighty 
million pounds of that single thing within a month. One pound 
of flour per week saved makes one hundred and twenty-five 
million bushels of wheat per annum. It is this multiplication of 
minute quantities—teaspoonfuls, slices, scraps—three hundred 
and sixty-five days of the year that is basis for the tremendous 
volume which must be saved and conserved. The coming year 
will see new posters issued and new pamphlets distributed. In 
all there have been twenty-two striking posters on food conser- 
vation issued, and twelve million home cards, every one of which 
has been a vital force in the campaign. 

Mr. Pardee, who has charge of the food publications and 
bulletins issued by the Food Administration, declares that the 
education and co-operation of the great American public in 
the things which the Food Administration has set out to do 
is nothing short of phenomenal. Much less printed matter 
need be issued during the coming year over the previous one, 
and the single slip will replace the four-page leaflet wherever 
possible. This is all in line with the conservation idea. 


The Council of 

National Defense 

ALKING down the street with Grosvenor B. Clarkson, 
Secretary of the Council of National Defense, he told 

me something of the reorganization plans which have been 
necessary in the readjustment of war work. Created primarily 
as an agent for industries and resources of the nation, its work 
has played a big part in the war preparation of the country. 
Its flexibility has been one of the principal elements of its 
strength, and the early work it accomplished in bringing to 
Washington the biggest brains of industry and commerce in 
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the soldiers, and is extremely popular because of his care in supplying them with the kind 
of reading matter they desire 
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the country, can never be computed. It was the basis for the 
War Industry Board which has been taken from the Council of 
National Defense and constitutes one of the most important 
war boards in Washington. The Council of Defense still retains, 
however, the Commercial Economy Board, an important divi- 
sion of its activity, also the State Councils Section, which has 
done fine work in unifying state activities, the Committee 
on Women's Defense Work, which is gradually coming into its 
own, the Highways Transport Committee, the Committee on 
Education and National Research Council, the highly valuable 
Medical Section 
with its general 
medical board and 
thirty-five active 
sub-committees. 

It will be seen by 
this that the Council 
of National Defense, 
altho divorced from 
the War Industry 
Board, is today a 
very live and im- 
portant part of the 
war work in America, 
and is also the 
rational center from 
which to continue 
the close-knit and 
concentrated efforts 
of the people in 
their war work. It 
has emerged from its 
nebulous stage into 
a clean-cut and 
efficient administra- 
tion with its objects 
clearly set forth. 


McAdoo’s New 
General Counsel 
UDGE John Bar- 
ton Paine of 
Chicago has been 
added to Director- 
General McAdoo's 
staff as General Counsel of Director of Railroads. Judge Paine 
was born at Pruntytown, West Virginia, worked in a country 
store, where he took up the study of law. He removed to 
Chicago in 1893, where he was elected Judge of the Superior 
Court in Cook County, resigning his position on the bench in 
1898 and going into active law work with the firm of Winston, 
Paine, Strong & Shaw. In taking up his new work in Washing- 
ton, the judge also has surrendered one of the most lucrative 
law practices in the West. ’ 
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The Duty of 

the Individual 

HAT about the free and easy criticism and discussion of 

public affairs often indulged in by people who obtain 

what little information they possess from more or less unre- 

liable sources? Germany has a thousand listening ears, that 

are feeding like vampires on just such material. It does not 

help matters to merely talk. The thing to do is to sit down and 

write a letter to your Congressman and tell him-what you 

believe; let him have the information and ask him to do 
something at Washington.” 

How is that for plain horse-sense? It is perfectly amazing 
to find that so few letters containing constructive or remedial 
suggestions are received in the average Congressional mail. 
The bulk of correspondence always has to do with some per- 
sonal affair; some appointment or something with very little 
bearing on the public welfare. It’s easy enough to ask for some- 
thing you want, but it takes a little more thoughtful effort 
to make some helpful suggestion for the nation. 

Washington is fairly famishing for sensible suggestions. 
The mail of the average department and bureau is absolutely 
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devoid of them. The people seem to be afraid to even write 
to those sitting in the seats of the high and mighty in Washing- 
ton, but let me tell you that I know any letter sent directly 
to a Congressman, Senator, or bureau chief that is earnestly 
and honestly written, will receive attention,.and it will be a 
most refreshing change from those letters always begging or 
asking for something that means another assault on the public 
treasury. 

We must come to the patriotic realization that something 
must be done by the individual citizen as a unit for constructive 
work. Why not 
make the Congress- 
men earn their sala- 
ries, the Senators win 
their distinction, and 
the bureau chiefs 
and Cabinet officers 
know that the peo- 
ple think, thru a 
system of plain, 
honest talk? 

A propaganda that 
would enthuse peo- 
ple with the idea 
that they are just as 
much a part of the 
United States and 
just as responsible as 
the President himself 
would serve to keep 
the authorities at 
Washington busy in 
analyzing and utiliz- 
ing the suggestions 
that come from the 
people. If we are 
going to make real 
the ideal that the 
people rule, it is 
about time we began 
to teach boys. and 
girls how to think 
and consider them- 
selves a component 
part of the United 
States of America, and not an extraneous element hidden in 
what is called the mass of the people. For America, if any- 
thing, is individual, and if individual will be initiative, and 
today more than all times of the ages, the supreme test is 
coming. 


Mrs. Wadsworth is an 


Murphy, Official Reporter, 
United States Senate 
DWARD B. MURPHY, official reporter of the United 
States Senate for fifty-eight years, is the man to talk to 

if you want to get some interesting stories about the Senate. 
When he began his work, the polished Breckenridge, then 
Vice-President of the United States, presided over that body 
with a grace and dignity that has never been equalled. He has 
known and reported the speeches of all the famous senators 
in the political life of America for over half a century. Since 
the beginning of full congressional reports, dating back to 1848, 
many millions of folios of copies have been written by the 
reporters, and yet not a single page of the copy has ever been 
lost. When Mr. Murphy began his work in the Senate, the 
number of states constituting the Union was thirty-three, 
the number of Senators was sixty-six instead of the present 
number of ninety-six: 1,748 bills were introduced in the first 

Congress, 30,387 in the sixty-fourth. 

“*Lincolnizing”’ 
America 
ENERAL Coleman du Pont is commander-in-chief, and 
General Leonard S. Wood is honorary commander-in-chief 
of the new army open to voluntary enlistment to loyal Ameri- 
cans of all classes which is mobilizing today under the new 
slogan, “Lincolnizing America." The (Continued on page 377 
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With Pershing and 


His Men mm France 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


(Deleted and Passed by the Chief Military Censor, Washington) 


AILING for France!’—a magic phrase in 1918! 

On the S.S. Espagne were Americans, English, 

French and lItalians—people representing nearly 

(a\ all allied and neutral countries. Passports concretely 

directing and each individual passenger insisting 

“| sail with a purpose.” Business and pleasure were of the 

past. Life biographies and explanations were recited—missions 

were magnified and exploited in the quick acquaintance of 

shipmates. At the first table, before reaching the rolling seas, 

I had a toothache and had to list my head to port. The lady 

opposite thought she had drawn a grouch when I confessed— 

“a toothache.” It was a French ship, a French crew, and a 

French cook who, with his soups, stews and salads soon won 

our hearts and reconciled us to war rations. I found, however, 

that my French was not working well. Asking, in a bilious 

tone, for eggs at breakfast, I was handed a lemon; but Alphonse, 
the steward, was patient. 

Red Cross meetings were held (weather permitting) every 
day in the lounge. Y. M. C. A. gatherings were scheduled 
with regularity. Nearly every state was represented in the 
personnel, including stenographers struggling with French 
and slow appetites, Y. M. C. A. canteen workers, nurses in 
military cloaks with red lining, Red Cross workers, Y. M. C. A. 
recruits, a library association manager, Camp Community 
helpers, women for the Y. W. C. A. hostess houses; in fact, 
every branch of war activities was represented, all uniformed 
and enthusiastic—if the sea was not too rolling. The first 
query— ‘Where is your home?” and every one seemed to find 
somebody they had met or known back home. 

Well out of sight of land, soldiers in brown blossomed on the 
decks below, fore and aft. The old demands for service as in 
peace days were silenced and transformed into a slogan of 
service for everybody as the steamer sailed on. The luxurious 
salons and promenade decks were thrown open to the soldiers, 
while baskets of cigarettes and candy were showered upon 
them. It was a voyage exemplifying Democracy under the 
mellowing influence of war times. 

Approaching Europe, the fever of expectancy as to submar- 
ines increased. Drills, with life preservers, were called the 
first day out. As each assembled, everyone looked his lifeboat 
mates over with visions of curious concern. Some appeared 
in unsinkable suits, like ghostly specters from subterranean 
depths. All speculated as to just what they were going to do 
in the event of “six sharp whistles."" | was a member of Boat 8, 
which, having several stout gentlemen and a few ladies to 
match, made it an impressive crew. The stout people at once 
formed a firm and fast alliance, with regular meetings on 
starboard side of boat deck. 

The first glimpse of land brought a quiver like unto that 
Columbus must have felt when he sighted the shores of San 
Salvador. A dashing American destroyer hove in sight, and 
we immediately had a feeling of complete safety when we saw 
the Stars and Stripes astern the craft. A rim of land with tiled 
roofs skirting the distant shore brought a welcome relief after 
eight tense days on perilous seas. Miles and miles of new docks 
were later included in the vista. A veritable forest of piling 
already driven to provide for miles of docks upon which to land 
troops and supplies brought to mind the triumph of American 
constructive genius at Panama. What a welcome sight to 
actually see Uncle Sam's uniform in France! As the boat 
sailed up the river, hails of welcome came from the great 
docks thronged with men in khaki in charge of the con- 
struction. 

“Where are you from?” was the greeting across the water. 
From every nook and corner, from the tops of houses, along 


the river, and in our own tongue, came the call—a call to 
which our hearts did not fail to thrill. 

Landing at Bordeaux and at night, the air was heavy with 
the fumes of wine—there was no question—this was Bordeaux! 
The quaint little hotel Pyrenees seemed a haven, and I hastened 
to dinner. The open parks and available spaces on the streets 
were filled with cases of automobiles and supplies on their way 
to the front. The whole town seemed like a giant camp behind 
the lines. The lilacs were in bloom, distilling in the dining hall 
their soft fragrance at eventide. And yet it was horribly lonely. 
Just then a wee tot of four, with large brown eyes, orphan of 
a French soldier, unconscious of the grim realities of war, 
climbed up to my knee. Her childish chatter in French was 
like music. When she threw her little arms around me and 
kissed me, France had won my heart! 


* * *” *x 


Naturally, the first man I wanted to meet in France was 
General John J. Pershing. What American wouldn't? Fortu- 
nately for me, he had arrived in Paris that day from the front. 
The telephone rang, announcing he would see me. As I rode 
down the cobbled streets of Paris, many familiar scenes of 
the old days flashed into view. Outside the entrance to the 
General's headquarters was a great array of chalk-covered 
automobiles, evidently having made many trips to the front. 
While waiting to see the General, Colonel Boyd showed me 
the garden in the rear—the scene of many a brilliant gathering 
in the old Napoleonic days. Trees were in bloom. It was,a 
restful retreat in the very heart of Paris, and altho once the 
scene of many a gay social function, where resplendent and 
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gorgeous costumes dazzled the eyes, it now wore the solemn 
garb of war. The luxurious furniture was covered and fitted 
for war usage. 

It was in the large dining room that I met General Pershing. 
His face was a little more determined than usual, even his 
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IN NO MAN’S LAND 
French and American officers cutting barbed-wire entanglements preparatory to an 
infantry attack 


mustache was croppy and bristling. Firmness and discipline 
were in every movement, yet beneath all there was a fine 
tenderness and gentleness. In simple khaki, with the insignia 
of his rank, he was the picture of an ideal American soldier. 
Every minute of our visit-was measured, and, needless to say, 
we did not discuss military plans. 

Here, face to face with the man upon whom rests America’s 
hopes, I received my first thrill of the war. On his breast 
was the prismatic ribbon indicating service. Seated at the 
great table, I told him that the women of Boston had sent a 
flag for the 26th division, and that I was the proud bearer of 
that flag. When I spoke of chivalry—the theme of my talk 
when | received the flag at Boston—he arose quickly and 
said: 

“That is the thing!" Continuing he said: “There is not a 
man in the ranks who has not the thought of some woman in his 
breast. And that woman is thinking of him. That's the an- 
chorage of the American Army today—the American woman.” 
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“THE CROSS OF WAR” 
France honors American heroes with historic military decoration 


There was a splendid gallantry in his own manner as he said 
it. Then relaxing a moment, he bit his lip. 

“Are you ready to go to the front?” I nodded. Suddenly 
pointing outside he said: “Look at this beautiful garden. 
Here is my oasis. I come here often for a glimpse of this restful 








spot, even for a brief moment, before returning to the chalky 
roads which lead to the front.” 

Just then the phone rang and I retired, for on the general's i 
face | saw the look of deep responsibility. The big drive was ‘ 
on! He must be off for the front! 

The records of the War Department tell the story of the 
memorable days in March and April, 1918. Contained in 
these records is the epochal address of General Pershing to 
Generalissimo Foch after the Germans had begun their des- 
perate drive: “Do with us what you like.” It is a gem that 
will live as long as Lincoln's Gettysburg speech! Couched in 
those six words, General Pershing expressed the whole heart 
of the American people. 

It was in an old hotel, the office of the Provost Marshal at 

Rue Ste. Anne, that | was provided with a military pass for 
the zone of operations. It is one thing to get into Paris: it 
is another to get out of it. The military pass was given only 
after every detail had been gone over. It was stamped and 
stamped again. One cannot even buy a ticket or go to the 
train shed until inspectors look you over. My pass was stowed 
away so carefully that it took me some minutes to locate it. 
After turning some twenty-two pockets inside out, I began all 
over again, only to find it in the first one. Such is the perver- 
sity of a military pass! Because I kept the procession waiting, 
the gatekeeper hurled most emphatic French at me. 

Once seated in the train, there was a thrill to think that I 
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was actually going toward the front. A fever of interest grew 
with every mile. Soon we were passing along the Marne, and 
looking out of the car window at the very battlefields where 
the surging tides of steel had met. It was early springtime 
and the fields were aglow with verdure, making it seem as if 
Nature had attempted to hide the scars of battle. Here and 
there a clump of torn trees indicated where the titanic struggle 
had passed. Here were the roads along which Galleni’s hastily 
organized taxicab corps had gone to smash Hindenburg’s 
line at the critical moment, carrying troops without uniform, 
and who were fighting for their individual lives. These had 
but one thought—to stem the tide of invasion. We stood by 
the spot where hundreds of thousands had died as the battle 
waged. Placid and serene seemed the Marne that day; far off 
at Amiens and Arras the guns were still booming in the effort 
to check the thrust toward the sea. In these sunlit fields 
hundreds of thousands had lain down their lives, many of them 
buried under the green sod. Winding our way thru the valleys 
to the front, the grim evidences of war were everywhere. On 
the little railroads were flat cars loaded with men and guns, 
going to the battle line. On trains passing toward Paris were 
French troops on a furlough to go home, their places to be 
taken by the troops en route. At Gondrecourt, the scene of 
military activity, we left the train, then across the flat plains, 
suggestive of the prairies of Dakota, we motored on. It was 
the zone of operations 
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Over the white chalky roads motorcycles flew past with 
tremendous speed. Orderlies with goggles, dust-covered 
and looking like beetles, dashed by with orders from head- 
quarters. 

Then, in the Valley of the Meuse, we passed farm houses 
grouped in villages along the road to Domremy, the latter the 
birthplace of Joan d'Arc. 

“Let's sing it,’ suggested Draper, and out rang the popular 
song of “Joan d’ Arc” in staccato notes. The refrain of the 
“Marseillaise,” at the end of the song, was stirring. 

The question of fertilizer is a vital thing to the French 
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IN THE FRONT LINES 
Secretary Baker inspecting a dugout 


farmer, and it was a trifle shocking to esthetic taste to find the 
manure piles in front of the house rather than relegated to the 
rear, as in America. In fact, a large manure pile indicated the 
wealth of the farmer. Living rooms in the houses adjoin the 
stable. Here in the primitive and remote village of Domremy 
the Maid of Orleans was born, in a little house now clustered 
in a group of trees. Children were playing in the yard all 
unconscious of the historic scene. Nearby is the church 
where she was baptized, and on the crest of the hill was the 
beautiful memorial towers erected on the spot where she saw 
the vision and left to take charge of the armies of France. 
Every detail of this young life is treasured in France as a 
priceless tradition. Within sight of this historic spot, the 
flower of young American manhood was shedding its blood 
to save the same France she had defended. It seemed appro- 
priate that this sector, held by American troops, should be 
pervaded by the spirit of Joan d’ Arc, the inspiration. of 
France today, the incarnate spirit of chivalry, ey os 
devotion. 

On down the winding roads and across the oti we 
passed, thru village after village, having clustered houses, every 
place teeming with history. A two hours’ ride brought us to 


Neufchateau, where the Yankee divisions were first stationed.’ 


The buildings, shops and old courtways are today familiar 
scenes to the American soldiers. An “’M. P."* (military police) 
is at the street corners directing the surging traffic of supplies: 
thru the village. The uplifted or waving arm suggested’ 
the traffic cop on Broadway. Everything in the army is desig- 
nated by initials. It is the “A. O.” office, or the “C. O.” or 
some other combination of letters, each meaning something. 
At Neufchateau some of the soldiers were still billeted in 
barns where cattle had previously been stabled, but all was 
now scrupulously clean. 

Then came the gas mask drill. We were to go into the danger 
zone, and everyone must carry a mask, ready to be slipped on 
at a moment's notice. These masks are carried in a knapsack 
by both civilian and soldier at the front. I confess a shudder 
came over me when | put on the strange contrivance and took 
the rubber bit in my teeth. The nose is gripped securely by 
a contrivance to prevent breathing except thru the rubber 


tube in the mouth. The tube filters the air thru a neutralizer, 
tho at first you feel as tho you were not getting any air, and 
the sensation is that you will certainly smother. At the start 
it is very difficult to wear,-but with practice you get used to it, 
altho gas is not pleasant at any time. I can vouch for that— 
as a public speaker. 

Bright and early in the morning, with gas masks swung over 
our shoulders, we set out in automobiles. The roads were lined 
with piles of crushed stone to be used for repair at a moment's 
hotice. Trees planted by order of Napoleon had been ruth- 
lessly cut down to supply timber. Gaunt stumps haunted the 
highways. Roads used for centuries were sunken under the 
strain of traffic. On either side of the highways were seen 
farmers at work in the fields, tho within the range of the guns. 
Along the roads, curling thru the valleys like tarnished gold, 
were long lines of batteries hurrying to and from the front, 
those returning’ covered with mud and having the appearance 
of hard service. Yet in the eye of every soldier there was the 
“go-glint’’ and gleam which said, “We are coming back with 
some German bacon.” 

_ Spinning thru the villages under military speed limit, we 
came to the great American aviation headquarters, where the 
fighting squadron is located. Here the houses were covered 
with spruce trees, and camouflage was everywhere in evidence 
as we neared the range of guns: The objective point of our 
trip was Toul, the great canal center of France. It is here one 
realizes how much of the traffic of this nation is handled by 
canals. Seventy per cent of the population of France are 
farmers, and most of their produce is transported by canals. 
This land of the ancient Gauls has for centuries been producing 
sustenance for a mighty race. In an old deserted residence, 
where the assistant Provost Marshal lived, we had to show our 
passes. Here the soldiers had drawn a calendar on the plaster 
of the wall with lead pencil to keep track of the dates. Appar- 
ently there was a dearth of 1918 calendars. Our destination, 
however, was further on. A tiny military narrow-gauge rail- 
road paralleled the road, and the little locomotives as they 
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The stretcher-bearer at the front has become a historié figure cus the present conflict 


phased along their loads looked like toys compared to America’s 
great mogul engines. They seemed to be trying to compete 
with the rumbling army trucks and Red Cross garavans which 
crowded the roadways with supplies for the ‘troops. . 

Along camoufiaged roads batteries hurried to and fro, their 
guns bespattered with the mud from the front. At 
is located a great veterinary hospital in which were thousands 
of horses—some had been wounded in all sorts of ways, some 
were stone blind from mustard gas, although, like the men, 
they will recover their sight in a few weeks. Every horse in 
France is valuable, being worth over a thousand dollars, and 
they are given every care. In vast barracks, originally built by 
the Germans, during the Franco-Prussian war, was stationed 
the famous ——-—— regiment. This regiment held a meeting 
that evening, and I never heard a more ringing speech than 
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ON TO BERLIN! 
” A company of American infantry en route to the front lines 


that delivered by the Colonel to his men, and his tribute to 
their clean and sturdy manhood, as indicated by their 
medical tests and in the work which they had accomplished, 
would have thrilled the folks at home could they have 
heard it. 

Apples, which had just arrived from’their native state, were 
being distributed to the soldiers, who plainly evidenced their 
appreciation of these delicacies from home. 

Around a bend and up a hill, still passing sentinels who 
stopped us for identification at every turn, we came upon an 
old chateau, headquarters of the —— Division. It was owned 
by a retired French officer, and had been in his family for 
years. Here I enjoyed baked beans (my favorite Boston 
Saturday evening dish) with the commander, and it was to him 
I delivered the flag from the women of Boston and gave their 
message to the boys. An air of peace and quietness prevailed, 
but was the ominous silence which precedes an attack from the 
“storm troops” of the Germans. It was hard even then to 
realize that we were within reach of the great guns of the 
greatest war in history. There was a grim look on the face of 
the General as he said: 

“It seems quiet today, but we can never be sure.” 

The telephone rang, and he turned to receive reports of some 
of his soldiers in the hospital. 

The fight at ———— a few days before had resulted in many 
casualties, but it had also made the German traveling circus 
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pay dearly. Up early at 4 a. M., and thru the trenches, Gen- 
eral surveys the day's work before the dawn, because 
it is not safe around the trenches in the daylight. A divi- 
sion headquarters is run with all the system of a great manu- 
facturing plant. The airplane scouts go over the enemy 
lines daily and bring back pictures showing locations of the 
fortifications of enemy troops. These photographs are printed 
and every detail studied. Nothing was overlooked by the 
watchful eyes along that twelve-mile sector. 

The —— Division was the first to be organized in France 
and it was the first’ to take over an entire sector. The head- 
quarters of an army are spread out in fan shape. The divi- 
sion headquarters are at the apex of that fan. Then, on either 
side, are located the brigades, and spreading from the brigades 
are the regiments. From the regiments are the companies, 
usually three in front and two behind. It may be some 
consolation to American mothers to know that it is very 
little time, at best, in the movement of troops, that their 
boys remain in the front lines. They move forward to the 
front and then to the rear automatically. 

When I rode over to the new headquarters of the 102nd 
regiment, made up of Connecticut boys, I met the heroes 
of a bitter fight, in which the losses were heavy. On cots 
of straw the boys from New Haven, Bristol, and Hartford 
were resting, and it was from their lips that | heard the story 


of their hard-fought battle, told with (Continued on page 380) 
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“FOR BRAVERY !” 
Major General Edwards and Brigadier General Traub congratulating the first American officers to receive the Croix de Guerre in their Division 
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Francis Emroy Warren of Wyoming 


OMMENCING his service with the admission of his 

| State into the Union, continuing it over the better 

} part of a generation, and now entering upon the 

close of a fifth term, is the extraordinary record of 

Francis Emroy Warren, senior Senator from Wyom- 

ing. Although he had been a Senator before he began his 

present continuous service, taking his seat December 1, 1890, 

the year of Wyoming's admission to the Union, his uninter- 
rupted four terms did not begin until March 4, 1895. 

The continuity of Senator Warren's service is approached 

by only two others now in the Senate—Jacob H. Gallinger, 

who entered that body in 1891, and Henry Cabot Lodge, who 
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took his seat in 1893. When Mr. Warren became Senator in 
1890 the body was composed of eighty-eight Senators, not one 
of whom among the few survivors is now in public life, with 
the exception of Judge George Gray, formerly Senator from 
Delaware. The House then had three hundred and twenty-five 
members, one hundred less than now. 

To have the credit of so long a distinguished public trust 
argues beyond question possession of sterling attributes of 
character and capacity, a sound mind in a sound body, a survival 
by reason of strength implied in a life still vigorous at an age 
beyond three score years and ten. 

As he neared the end of his fifth term, Mr. Warren indulged 
comforting thoughts of retirement from the Senate and publicly 
announced his purpose. The entrance of the United States 
into the World War, however, emphasized the necessity for 


selective service, and created a demand, regardless of politics, 
that Senator Warren should sacrifice his personal inclinations 
and again submit himself to the Wyoming electorate. It is 
not doubted in any quarter that he will receive the Republican 
nomination for Senator and be re-elected. 

Wyoming has been closely divided politically during late 
years, with the advantage, as the legislature stands, in the 
hands of the Republicans. The Senator's friends are confident, 
in view of his long and honorable service, his vigor, and the rare 
experience he has enjoyed as a legislator, as well as his vigilant 
care for the interests of his state, that he will continue to 
represent Wyoming. : 

, Born seventy-four years ago, a youth verging into manhood 
at the beginning of the great war between the’ states, like many 
another who was not too proud to fight for his country and his 
convictions, young Warren enlisted in the 49th Massachusetts 
infantry and served until that regiment was mustered out; 
and, like many another youthful soldier of that period, his 
education was interrupted. His army record proved him the 
best type of American soldier, performing, as he did, service 
for which he received a Congressional Medal of Honor for gal- 
lantry in action. His career in Congress has been marked 
by patriotic devotion and an earnest and watchful care for the 
interests of the individual soldier, as well as for the welfare 
and efficiency of the army as an ever present, prepared reliance 
of the government. 

* * * * 

The Wyoming Senator was one of that distinguished line 
of manful citizens who were preferred for high civic trusts 
because they had been trustworthy patriots in the time of their 
country’s greatest need. There are now in Congress only ten 
veterans of the war of 1861—1865—five in the Senate and five 
in the House. They are, besides Mr. Warren, Senators Knute 
Nelson of Minnesota and Nathan Goff of West Virginia, Union; 
and Senators Bankhead of Alabama and Martin of Virginia, 
Confederate; Representatives Sherwood and Hollingsworth of 
Ohio, Union; and Representatives Estopinal of Louisiana, 
Talbott of Maryland, and Stedman of North Carolina, Con- 
federate. In the fifty-first Congress, in which Senator Warren's 
first service began, there were one hundred and seventy-seven 
veterans of that war—twenty-five Confederate and eleven 
Union in the Senate and seventy-two Confederate and sixty- 
nine Union in the House. Of the seven Presidents of the 
United States old enough to bear arms in that war, five—Grant, 
Hayes, Garfield, Harrison, and McKinley—were soldiers in 
it. Sweet and proper as it is to die for one’s country, it is 
likewise right and pleasing to honor men who offer and risk 
their lives for their country. That is why so many veterans 
have been sent to Congress and otherwise honored by the people, 
and so it will be as long as patriotism survives in America; 
so it will be after the present great war—the most unselfish and 
heroic war on the part of the United States that ever stirred 
the hearts and nerved the arms of a people. 

Senator Warren has been in the present emergency a most 
valued and valuable aid in the shaping of measures promoting 
the efficiency of both the Army and the Navy. A soldier 
himself, he has served over twenty years as a member of the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee, becoming its chairman in 
the fifty-ninth Congress, and serving as such six years. His 
service on that committee has been with such soldier-veterans 
as Hawley, Proctor, Shoup, Sewell, Palmer, Cockrell, Foraker, 
Walthall, Bate, Butler and Pettus. Of the eleven members 
of the committee when Mr. Warren was assigned to it, ten were 
war veterans. Perhaps his most notable legislative work with 
the committee was when Elihu Root (Continued on page 375) 
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Sidelights on the Secretary of State 


Robert Lansing As He Really Is 
By BENNETT CHAPPLE 


ranking cabinet officer in America is the Secretary 
of State. In the furore of war preparation, which 
naturally brings the War and Navy Departments 
into the limelight, the importance of this office is 
little considered. The fact is, however, that the 
State Department was compelled to meet an emergency, no 
less than the Army and Navy, and it was struck with the 
increase of war work long before the other departments had 
acquired their momentum. The first great problems of the 
State Department came in 1914 with the opening of hostilities 
in Europe. More than one hundred thousand stranded Ameri- 
cans had to be taken care of by the State Department and 
brought home with all the solicitation of a mother hen looking 
after her badly frightened and scattered chickens. In addition 
to this, it was the State Department, thru the Diplomatic 
Service, that was asked to take over the German Embassy in 
England and the British Embassy in Germany, with a similar 
situation in the other warring countries, which involved the 
protection of all the interests of the belligerents in enemy 
countries, the care of thousands of prisoners of war and many 
other details which went to make up a gigantic task. 

Overnight almost the routine work of the Embassies changed 
from the slow measured beat of the peace pulse to the fevered 
throb of war. Some idea of the volume of increased work is 
obtained in looking over the records of the State Department 
and comparing them for the years of 1914 and 1918. During 
the first fortnight of January of the former year 28,031 words 
were handled by cable thru the Secretary of State's office. 
In January, this year, 217,597 words passed over the cables. 
between this and foreign countries thru the State Department. 

In the mail service of the State Department, it is interesting 
to know that the number of diplomatic mail pouches during 
1903 amounted to 1803; in 1917 the number of mail pouches 
filled with diplomatic correspondence between this country 
and foreign lands was 5032; in 1918 it will be nearly doubled 
and amount to more than 8,000 pouches. This, together with 
the enormous work carried on over the cables, shows that the 
State Department is one of the busiest of all the government 
departments. 

In addition to its other work, the State Department must act 
as host to the various commissions from foreign countries which’ 
visit America. It entertained Joffre and Viviani; it entertained 
Balfour; it entertained the Italian, Belgian and Japan Com- 
missions. It has entertained all of these with dignity and 
courtesy. 

In matters of supplies and finances, as related to foreign trade 
and exchange, the Treasury Department, the Army and the 
War Trade Bureau all center in the Department of State. To 
handle this immense business and to exercise usual functions, 
the Embassies in Europe have been greatly enlarged since the 
war. In 1914 there were fifteen people employed in the Embassy 
at London. Today the American Embassy staff there numbers 
more than one hundred and forty people. The Paris Embassy 
formerly numbered twelve persons; today seventy-five are 
required to keep abreast with the work. 

The State Department has made several of the most important 
disclosures since the beginning of the war. The first was when 
it revealed the famous Zimmerman note and others were when 
it furnished the texts of the Luxemburg cable dispatches. The 
Department of State necessarily cannot give out a great deal 
of news, but when it does the simple statement of facts is usually 
of tremendous importance. 

In the Diplomatic Reception Room; with its dark blue 
upholstery and ebony furniture, one finds the quiet and subdued 
dignity, befitting this most important phase of government 
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work. When Secretary Lansing comes out to greet the news- 
paper men each morning, his favorite posture is to lean both 
arms on the top of the high back chair at the head of the table, 
and there in a few short sentences he gives the newspaper boys 
what information he may have on pertinent subjects. His 
usual answer is, “I don’t know,” “I haven't heard.” 

Secretary Lansing is a tall, straight, gray-haired, gray-eyed 
man. He makes few statements; speaks only when he has 
something to say. His tone is low-pitched, conversational—the 
only emphasis lying in the import of what he has to say. 

In the administration of his office, Secretary Lansing, who, 
before his appointment, was Counsellor of the Department of 
State, has risen to the full heights his position demands. At 
the time of his appointment by President Wilson to take 
Secretary Bryan's place, Secretary Lansing was fifty years old. 
He was born’at Watertown, New York, where he grew to man- 
hood and took up the study of law in his father’s law office. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE | 
ee 
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SECRETARY LANSING CAN DRAW CHARACTER SKETCHES 
AS WELL AS STATE PAPERS 





The Lansings for years had been prominent Democrats in a 
city where Democracy had never been over-popular. Added 
to the fact that he was a Democrat born and bred were three 
other traits inherited from a long line of ancestors—he was a 
Presbyterian, a student and a lawyer. His father, John Lansing, 
was also all of these, so was his grandfather, Robert Lansing, 
and his great-grandfather, Sanders Lansing. The Lansing family 
is one of the oldest in New York State. It dates back to 1660 
and the Secretary of State can trace his ancestry thru the 
old Dutch aristocracy of Albany County. His great-grand- 
mother was a Ten Eyck and the name still persists in the family. 
The big rambling house at Watertown in which he was born 
is still the Lansing homestead and there his sisters, Miss 
Katherine Ten Eyck Lansing and Miss Emma S. Lansing, 
make their home. He maintains his own residence at No. 146 
Mullin Street in the same city. 

As early as 1787, the brother of the great-grandfather of 
the Secretary, John Lansing, was one of the New York delegates 
to the Convention which drafted the United States Constitution. 
Robert Lansing, grandfather of the present Secretary, was the 


first of the family to locate at Watertown, and his name is found 


‘in the early history of that section of the country. He was 


district attorney of Jefferson County, later State Senator, and 
finally county judge. His one son, John Lansing, father of the 
present Secretary, followed in the footsteps of the elder Lansing 
and became one of the greatest lawyers the state has ever known. 

The Secretary of State, Robert Lansing, was his only son 
and he stepped into the law office of his father after completing 
his course at Amherst where he was graduated in 1886. Later 
his father took him into partnership and the firm was known as 
Lansing & Lansing. He disliked the routine of country law 
practice and even as a very young man preferred to browse 
among the works of history and political theory in his father’s 
extensive library rather than pore over the cases in the law 
reports. The field at Watertown was too narrow, and he chafed 
beneath the restraint. 

His friends like to tell of the diversion in which “Bob” 
Lansing and his friends used to indulge themselves during the 
late afternoons of those days when he was a law student. The 
Lansing law office was the rendezvous of all the law clerks and 
youthful lawyers and ‘Bob’ Lansing was the natural leader. 
Every afternoon in the summer months, at five o'clock, they 
would gather there and hold a boxing match. Young Lansing 
was in his element as a promoter of the friendly matches 
(one of which was between a later Secretary of State of New 
York State and a county judge of Jefferson County), and was 
usually the referee. At this time the gentle art of boxing was 
in general ill-repute, and it was rather distressing when the 
Watertown papers printed a full account of the boxing episode, 
for young Lansing was at that time a member of the Police 
Board of the City. This incident is merely related to show that 
Secretary Lansing has red blood in his veins. 

Robert Lansing was married in 1890 to Miss Eleanor Foster, 
daughter of former Secretary of State John W. Foster. Shortly 
afterwards he became associated with Mr. Foster in the practice 
of international law. This was the start of his career which has 
taken him steadily upwards to the position of Secretary of State 
in the most crucial time of our history. 

In Watertown, Secretary Lansing was one of the organizers of 
the Fortnightly Club, a literary organization, consisting of thir- 
teen members. It took its name from the fact that it was sche- 
duled to meet every two weeks during the winter months. Since 
1900 the Club has also spent two weeks of each summer at a 
commodious camp which it built on Lake Ontario. Secretary 
Lansing has never missed one of these outings and has always 
been the center of attraction—*‘the best loved man of them all.” 

But it is the human side of Secretary Lansing that is most 
interesting to his friends. To the members of the Fortnightly 
Club where he could freely indulge his literary and artistic bent, 
Robert Lansing is known as an artist and poet. More than 

‘a score of songs and poems which he has written, and at least 
two or three short plays, are to be found in the archives of the 
Fortnightly Club. Secretary Lansing engrossed and illuminated 
with his own hands the constitution and roll of the Jefferson 
County Bar Association. He has presented to his friends many 
water color drawings, most of them made while in Europe on 
various visits. In this Secretary Lansing is not unlike Secretary 
Hay, both seeming to combine the poetic and artistic tempera- 
ment with remarkable ability for statecraft. 

In his interviews the Secretary is even yet wont to sketch 
on his little office memoranda pad while listening. Although 
Secretary Lansing uses his right hand for writing, all his drawing 
skill is accomplished with his left hand. The sketches accom- 
panying this article, which were rescued from the waste basket of 
the State Department, indicate that he has a knack in caricature 
enjoyed by few professional cartoonists. It is just one other 
example of the versatility of the man who is conducting our 
State Department thru the shoals of an international crisis. 
Secretary Lansing has the confidence of his friends and of the 
nation, and his work has made him one of the great figures of 
the present generation. His force is rather subtle than aggres- 
sive. His wonderful training and experience in international 
law has peculiarly fitted him as an advisor to President Wilson 
in the great and perplexing problems of the national relationships 
today. 
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The French Woman of Today 


By FRANCIS HAMILTON SHIELDS 


* . . . One must needs recognize theZforcefof the endurance and tenacity of 
these French . . . “—Letter of General Moltke from Versailles, December, 1890 


HOSE who have known Paris before the great war 
and see it again today must agree with the distin- 
guished Italian. author, Signor Sarti, that “the 
French woman is now 4 revelation for all the world.”’ 
Far and wide she has been reputed a frivolous, incon- 

sequent, rather insensible creature, dominated by a passion for 
gaiety, admiration and the dernier cri in dress—nothing more 


FRENCH MUNITION WORKER PRESENTING A ROSE TO 
GENERAL PERSHING 


than a gaily-colored butterfly fluttering away her summer day 
of youth amid the flowers and fading things of earth, and, like 
the butterfly, lost to view—to all intents and purposes—when 
the day is done. This world verdict against her is based upon 
such evidences as the childless homes, heroines of novels, plays 
and scandals, women of the race-tracks, casinos, music halls, 
the célebrités of cabarets and night restaurants, the artistes of 
Cafe Maxim's and of Mont Martre resorts, smokers of opium 
and tango dancers—in short, the general appearance of taking 
in no way seriously her life, which she decks. out with little 
flimsy nothings as she does her gown. Today she mounts upon 
the wreck of this age-long reputation, and stands with her head 
among the stars. She has proven herself a model of patriotism, 
a powerful factor in this struggle, one upon which the calcu- 
lating Teuton did not calculate, an asset which makes strongly 
for France's final victory. 
Her own, no less than foreign nations, marvels at the meta- 
morphosis, is overwhelmed into silence. The events, perhaps, 
are too near; one cannot yet view in proper perspective the 
grandeur of the sacrifice and heroism of the feminine element. 
However, the day will be when painter, dramatist, poet and 
romancier will compete in extolling this superwomen of 1918. 
At the first hoof-beat of the Prussian horse, on their trail of 


blood and flame across the west frontier, the French soldier at 
once leaped into the immortal hero, and the French woman 
found her soul. I have assistéd at this evolution. The spectacle 
has been thrilling and magnificent. 

' The patriotism of the woman of France has become historic. 
This heritage of old she has guarded jealously thru’ all her coun- 
try's vicissitudes and changing fortunes. But the ensemble 
has never been so marvellous as now. 

+ As a member of the military order of the French Red Cross 
(The Société de Secours aux Blessés Militaires), | have been 
privileged to work side by side with these brave-hearted women 
all thru those gloomy nights and anxious days of the Marne 
battles, when the proudest grande dame of the proudest old 
name, the poorest villageoise and the humblest Sister of Mercy, 
all and each alike, effaced herself and became simply a unit in 
the great army of national defense— 


and every man in his own way stood 
To the charge! 


. 


Photograph by permission of André Citroen, Ingenuer Constructeur 


FRENCH WOMEN MACHINE WORKERS 
She has proven herself a model of patriotism, a powerful factor in this struggle, one 
upon which the calculating Teuton did not calculate, an asset which makes strongly for 
France's final victory 
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She neither fainted from the fatigue of those interminable 
hours of bandaging and nursing, nor recoiled at the sight of 
that “crimson wreckage” of men, the cattle trains—those slow- 
moving caravans of agony—brought hourly in from the fight. 
It was then I saw that this rippling, sparkling surface | had 
known so well had suddenly calmed into a great deep in which 
was reflected the face of an angel. And, as | moved among 
these admirable daughters of Gaul, | felt that the honor due 
them was scarcely less than that bestowed upon the wounded 
soldier in my care. Does not she serve as well her country who 
saves a fighter for its defense, as the defender who slays an 
enemy? 

In France, today, everything is fighting, and with an equal 
ardor. Dérouléde’s fiery strophes might well have been inspired 
d actualité, 

The war drum beats, the clarions sound, 
Who stays behind? Not one! 
A nation leaps 4 la défense! 

En Avant! 


Behind the fighting lines, the other trench as they call it, 
the people fulfill its utmost duty, and, uniting in a magnificent 
determination to win out, accepts any and every privation. 
The man “out there” in the front-line trench fights with no 
greater intrepidity than his women folk at home, to whose part 
in this struggle for the défense will be due much of the glory on 
the day of triumph. 

The Frenchwoman is pursuing an aim in thus living her 
daily life in proud 
equanimity. With 
moist eyes and hold- 
ing in her aching 
heart the burden of 
her despair, she sends 
forth father, husband, 
son, to that field from 
which so few return, 
takes up the reins of 
life when and where 
he let them fall, adds 
the burden of his 
responsibilities to her 
own, and with a 


L°AUTRE TRANCHEE 


ages, 
(THE OTHER TRENCH) Benet’ of the mutilated and 
She takes up the reins of life, when and where he let them fall 


———_ 


determination, a dignity, a patience nothing short of sublime, 
makes her own way among all the difficulties and obstacles of 
these tragic days, answering promptly the nation’s every call 
for help, rising always equal to the demands made upon her 
heroism and endurance in every fierce German onslaught— 
La Marne, La Somme, Verdun, Champagne, those battlefields 
in which posterity will read, as in the pages of a book that, 
as the old ballad says, “France, forsooth, is a noble land, sub- 
lime’’—whose people has suffered a martyrdom sans pareil. 
And when we see this new woman of France meet with quiet 
fortitude the horrors that darken her hearth and home, when 
we see all the cruel-conditions the prolongation of the big 
struggle imposes, borne by her without an outcry, without a 
moan, as in the days gone by when, as Maeterlinck has said, 
“All great national suffering, great massacres, great catas- 
trophes were as if enwrapped by the clamors and lamentations 
of the women,” let us not commit the grossiére error of attrib- 
uting this apparent calm to any callousness or indifference. 
For, when “homeward limps the wreck of a troop, salvage of 
sabre and shot,” it is a mother’s heart and a wife's white 
soul—the things that have been slain. But—she has the cult 
of sacrifice. 

L'amour sacré de la Patrie rises ever superior to her individual 
sorrows and calamities. It is that gives her the courage to 
hold up her boy toward the passing flag—the boy whose 
father has made the sacrifice supreme—in the great glory 
of the defense of Verdun, perhaps—and to teach his infant 

lips to form, as his 
first words, “ Vive la 
France!” 
Truly she exempli- 
fies in life the master 
Mercié's conception of 
the real French spirit, 
i : Sisemexu Which his genius has 
expressed in the mar- 
ble of the immortal 
““Quand-meme!” 
Extract from_the author’s 
“Soul France,”” soon 
to be published in several lan- 
and to be sold for the 
blinded French soldiers. 


A WOMAN’S SERVICE 


By MRS. ELLEN COLLINS 


OU say you would like to enlist, son, 
That the beat of the drum’s in the air, 
You feel that your country may need you, 
That you should begin to prepare. 


You fear that my days will be lonely. 
Should you, perchance, fall in the fray. 

My answer! your country is first, lad, 
For me there remains but to pray. 


You're scarcely a man yet in years, son, 
And it seems but a short time to me, 

Since you, with your sweet baby ways, lad, 
Played here, with your toys, by my knee. 


The years have passed by all too soon, son. 
You are but a child yet to me, 

Your life never knew your dear father, 
How proud now of you, son, he'd be. 


He answered that call of our country, 
Sent out in the year ninety-eight, 
And I, who was proud of my soldier, 
His coming, and yours, did await. 


The days passed by calmly, at first, son, 
Then into that calmness was hurled 

The message that made me a widow, 
And brought you to a fatherless world. 


So you see, son, I gave to Old Glory 
All that I held dear in life, 

And if she is calling again, son, 
Go, take your place in the strife! 
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persistent hostile attitude of Wisconsin's 
senior Senator on all the war measures endorsed 
by the Government cast an odium on the state itself. 
The country felt that disloyalty was rooted in the 
entire commonwealth. No one, unless he has been 
a resident of Wisconsin, can quite understand the peculiar 
situation with which the Loyalists of the state were faced— 
the growth of Socialism rarmipant, the pro-German element 
openly hostile, the two arm in arm. 

Wisconsin was face to face with the stern necessity of calling 
a spade a spade, and where ordinarily a man would hold back 
his expression rather than offend personal feelings, the situation 
became so grave that it was a question of loyalty to govern- 
ment first and friendship to individuals afterwards. In other 
words, affairs had reached such a point that the nation’s enemies 
were personal enemies also, no matter how close a friendship 
may have existed heretofore. 

The issue was one which stirred the people of Wisconsin as 
no state in the United States of America has been stirred since 
the Civil War. The loyal citizens of Wisconsin were conscious 
of the eyes of the nation upon them. Those who traveled in 
other states were everywhere met with the question, “Does 
Wisconsin wholeheartedly back up the war, or have we got 
to face the disloyalty of a whole state that is doing nothing 
but giving comfort to the enemy?” 

Paradoxical as it may seem, when it came to the quota of 
troops, both volunteer and draft, Wisconsin stood as high as 
any state in the Union. Most of Wisconsin's people were 
loyal, but the peculiar political situation was so honeycombed 
with men who owed their political life to the anti-war, pro- 
German and Socialistic dominance, that it required the most 
herculean efforts to shake loose. 

The recent action of the legislature of the state of Wisconsin 
in passing a set of loyalty resolutions into which were incor- 
porated an amendment carrying a censure for the senior 
Senator of the state in the United States Senate was the loyal 
proof of the loyalty of the state from the representatives of the 
people, the final proof being when the people themselves spoke 
by electing Mr. Lenroot Senator. 

In view of this fact, the inside history of the action of the 
legislators at the special session and of several of the members 
of the Assembly at the regular session leading up to all this, 
evidences America’s determination, when put to the test, to 
fight the war at home as well as abroad. 

For a clear explanation of the situation it is necessary to 
revert to the regular session of the Wisconsin legislature before 
war had been declared, but when it was imminent. A resolu- 
tion was introduced by Assemblyman Nordman pledging 
allegiance to the President of the United States and calling 
him by name. This was objected to by some who wished to 
amend the resolution by pledging allegiance to our Govern- 
ment only and letting the President shift for himself. This 
resolution died somewhere—the Lord only knows where—and 
another one came over from the Senate, introduced by Senator 
Bennett, incorporating more pledges; but this, too, was way- 
laid and put to sleep in the commitee room of the Judiciary 
Committee. These were all pre-war resolutions. Suddenly 
the nation was plunged into the war, and then a resolution, 
introduced by Senator Wilcox, came over from the Senate to 
the Assembly pledging allegiance to the President and providing 
for the printing of a number of thousand copies of the Presi- 
dent’s message concerning the war, to be distributed thruout 
the state. This resolution had a hard time of it in the Assembly, 
and was finally killed toward the end of the session by an aye 
and no vote, some twelve men only favoring the passage of 


Wisconsin’s Battle Royal for Loyalty 












the bill. Thus the end of the session was approaching without 
anything having been passed pledging the support of the State 
of Wisconsin to the National Government in the great war. 
Then it was that eight of the twelve wilful members of the 
Assembly got together and swore that they would make the 
legislature of the state of Wisconsin go on record as favoring 
the war and standing back of the Government. A resolution 
was drawn up and placed in the hands of Assemblyman Chapple 
of Ashland for introduction, with the instruction that if it did 
not pass that the eight would resign immediately from the 
Assembly. The resignations of the eight men were placed 
in the hands of Mr. Chapple, and he introduced the resolution, 
with the resignations in his pocket to be used instantly in case 
the passage of the resolution was blocked. In some manner 
a rumor leaked out as to what these eight wilful Assemblymen 
were planning, and the morning that it was to be pulled {off, 
before Mr. Chapple could get to his feet, Assemblyman‘ Rosa, 
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of Beloit, introduced a loyalty resolution covering the points 
that the eight wilful men were insisting upon, and moved its 
adoption. It passed on a roll-call, with but a few dissenting 
votes, but among that few was every Socialist in the house, 
as is always the case where loyalty is concerned. This made 
the introduction of the Chapple resolution unnecessary, but 
as the Bennett resolution was still in the hands of the Judiciary 
Comimittee, it was dragged out upon the floor for a killing. 
Now the wilful eight were not ready to have anything killed 
that tended toward boosting the loyalty of the state, so Mr. 
Chapple hitched his loyalty resolution onto the Bennett. reso- 
lution as an Assembly substitute amendment, and this, too, 
passed, altho there were several more votes against it than 
there were against the Rosa resolution which had passed but a 
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moment or more before. When these resolutions got over to the 
Senate, that body made short work of it by killing the Rosa 
amendment and passing the Chapple substitute amendment. 
So much for the regular session. They spent the whole session 
without passing anything to show our Government that Wis- 
consin stood behind it and then all of a sudden they overdid 
the matter by passing two of them the same day. The thing 
that brought the passage of this resolution about in the Assem- 
bly, however, was the document of resignation, signed by eight 
members of the Assembly, which would have been presented 
had the loyalty resolution not been passed. 

So much for the regular session. The acts of the state of 
Wisconsin along war work lines are too well known to need 


we, the undersigned, membere of the Wisconsin 

Ancembly, declare that had we not been obetructed by ’ 

A minority of wilful men and had been accords the 

right and privilege of voting, we #ould have voted in 

favor of adding the fellowing t A don v0.94 
"The people of the state of Wisconsin always have 

deen and alwaye will stand squarely behind the present 

war to successful end and we condemn Senator Robert M, 





; LaPollette, an¢ all othere whe have failed to see the 
righteousness of our nation's call, who have failed to 
support our government in matters vital to the winning of 
the war, and we denounce any attitude and utterance or 


theirs, which has tended to incite sedition among the 





people of our country gnd to injure Wisconsin's fair name 


= the free peoples of the earth.* 
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any repetition here. Needless to say, Wisconsin has nothing 
to be ashamed of, when it comes to any war activity. Her men 
were the first in the field, the state was the first to finish regis- 
tration, and stood at the head of the list on Liberty Loan, Red 
Cross, Y. M. C. A., K. C., and all other war activities. There 
is nothing in its history since the war began to warrant anyone 
in pointing the finger of scorn in doubt of its loyalty. The finger 
was pointed, largely because of the position taken by Wiscon- 
sin's senior Senator in the United States Senate. However, 
his case is in the hands of the United States Senate. The people 
of the state of Wisconsin could not remove him, even if they 
wished to do so. 

A special session of the legislature was called. It was mani- 
fest that some sort of a pledge of loyalty and allegiance was 
expected from the state. A “harmony” caucus was held and 
a committee appointed to draft such resolutions. The com- 
mittee saw that it would be impossible to get a unanimous 
Republican vote on a loyalty resolution if the senior Senator 
was condemned by name, so it was decided to draw up a set 
of loyalty resolutions condemning many of the things he had 
done, but not mentioning him by name. There evolved from 


the chaos a set of resolutions that any American could have 
subscribed to as far as they went. The only trouble was that 
they did not go far enough, but it will be noticed that the 
Socialists could not even vote for these mild resolutions endors- 
ing the Government. No mention was made of LaFollette, 
however. He was given a dose, a large dose, of the “thunders 
of silence.” In the Assembly the resolutions passed with only 
the Socialists against them, altho Assemblyman Donnelly did 
try to attach a personal condemnation of LaFollette to them. 
The caucus plans held firm, and the resolution was passed as 
originally planned. This resolution was slipped over to the 
Senate, and the assemblymen, having finished their work, 
packed their grips and started for home. In the Senate all of 
the work had been done, and many of the Senators were also. 
on their way home, and the so-called Perry amendment, con- 
demning LaFollette by name, was scheduled for death, and 
the original resolution as it came out of the caucus was 
scheduled to go thru. 

Here is where the trouble began. ; 

Senator Huber, a staunch supporter of Senator LaFollette, 
Started to read into the record a commendation of Senator 
LaFollette. The Senators immediately began to see red and 
the fight was on. All bets were declared off, a call of the House 
was staged, and when the smoke had cleared away, a good, 
vigorous condemnation of Senator LaFollette had been made 
a part of the resolution. Then the Senate adjourned. This 
did not end the matter, however. The resolution, being a 
joint one, had to come back to the Assembly to have the Wilcox 


Tt. Revigerlidne 


To Honorable Lawrence Cc. Whittet, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 


We, the undersigned mezbers of the Wisconsin state assendly 
herewith tender our resignations as members of such body for the 
reason that we 3o not 2are to be any longer associate! with a body 

: ef gen which gives ‘sid-and comfort. to-the imperial Government of 

- Germany by persistently refusing to endorse the President of the 
United States and the United States Govetnment in ite holy or again- 
st Germany. ¥e hergby pl anew our allegianpe to our c@ntry 
and to%oyr ‘Tag. Ye Wathen hey Spesotay r feenta 

Tisconsin sentiment in thie matter, by making it appear as though 

our beloved commonwealth were a principality of the Kaiser, and we 

Protest with our resignations against such a representation. If 

the assembly does reflect Wisconsin's views, then we do not care to 


Tepresent the Badger state any longer. 


Wk. Chapt, Cat hernet W Bree, 
Ltn Cttevrmrets, husity Lon. 
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amendment acted upon either for concurrence or rejection. 
The House was adjourned until Thursday. Practically every- 
one had gone home. It looked as if the resolution would have 
to die a natural death between the Houses. When Thursday 
came, however, fifteen Loyalists were there. They moved a 
call of the House and the fight was on. It was then a game of 
battledore and shuttlecock until the end came Wednesday 
afternoon of the following week. 

It is no mean task to get one hundred men back on a job 
which they think they have already completed, but it was 
accomplished. Everyone was sorry that Assemblyman Mahon, 
who started the ball rolling for the call of the House, was not 
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present, on account of illness, to see the glorious ending of the 
fight. He was taken ill Saturday evening. 

On Monday the battle started again. The Loyalists con- 
tinued to ask for a call of the House, while the others remarked 
about the “‘odium” of making a call. All day Monday the 
struggle ran on and ended with the House adjourning Monday 
night, thus raising the call. On Tuesday the shoe was put on 
the other foot. The Loyalists were ready, and Assemblyman 
Chapple moved for the twelfth order of business, which would 
have brought the loyalty resolution directly before the House. 
Then it was that the other side spread on a bit of the “‘odium” 
to which they had been referring. It was they who made the 
call of the House, and it was they who kept the House under a 
call until the battle was ended. 

Other business having come over to the House from the 
Senate, an agreement was finally entered into whereby they 
would raise the call. of the House and agree to take up the 
loyalty resolution without further delay at seven o'clock that 
evening. ‘The business was transacted, and at seven o'clock 
everyone was ready to “go to the mat” with the loyalty resolu- 
tion. The Loyalists discovered that the other side had a whole 
flock of amendments calculated to kill the resolution or make 
it ineffective in some way. Even the changing of one word 
would have sent it back to the Senate and probably to death 
between the Houses on final adjournment, so Assemblyman 
Chapple arose and moved the previous question. This motion, 
if carried, would shut off all debate save about twenty minutes 
on each side, and would completely preclude any and all 
amendments. 

The LaFollette boys were up and at it in a moment. 
had a plentitude of amendments. Their whole battle was to 
have been an amendment battle. They said, if this motion was 
persisted in, they would have to again ask for a call of the 
House. Mr. Chapple insisted upon his motion. It required 
fifteen men to second this motion. The required number 
arose to second the motion, and when the Speaker was about 
to put the motion, Assemblyman Rosa, the “‘odium’’ promul- 
gator, took a long, large dose of his own odium and made a 
motion for a call of the House, and the deadlock was on. It 
required fifty-one votes to raise the call of the House. There 
were forty-nine in favor of it and no more. It took forty-four 
to adjourn, and the best that the Lafollette forces could muster 
was forty-one. 

All night long the men wrestled back and forth. Neither side 
would give an inch, and it looked as if the group that could 
best stand the physical strain would win by force of stamina. 

During the long vigils of the night, Mr. Chapple, fearing 
that an adjournment might be forced upon him, thus scattering 
the forces, and making action on the resolution absolutely 
impossible, circulated a pledge among the members and secured 
the signatures of forty-five men, who said they would vote for 
the Wilcox amendment if they got a chance and would vote 
against any amendment to it. A round robin was also circu- 
lated, but two of the men who signed the round robin did vote 
for the introduction of the Rosa amendment, so that they 
really could not be counted with the loyalty crowd, and, as a 
matter of fact, never were so counted by the leaders of the 
loyalty forces. 

As the morning hours drew on, a conference committee 
between the LaFollette and anti-LaFollette forces was asked 
for, and was finally granted. This committee consisted of 
Assemblyman Chapple, Smith, Clark, and Poole, on the part 
of the Loyalists, and Assemblymen Rosa, Kent arid Nordman 
on the part of the LaFollette forces. This conference committee 
finally decided to allow the introduction of one amendment, 
by Mr. Rosa, and one by Mr. Kent, the Socialist, to limit the 
debate to three-quarters of an hour on each side, and to with- 
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draw the motion for the previous question, and to raise the call 
of the House. This agreement was signed by all of the members 
of the conference committee, as no one was taking any chances 
on anyone at this stage of the game. The Loyalists again held 
a caucus and everyone in that caucus held up his right hand 
and swore that he would vote against both of these amendments 
and in favor of the original Wilcox amendment, except Assem- 
blyman Klandutsch, Assemblyman Hager and Assemblyman 
Kurtknocker. All three of these gentlemen voted for the 
introduction of the Rosa amendment, even in the face of the 
fact that two of them—Hager and Klandutsch—had signed 
the round robin. They all, however, voted for the final passage 
of the Wilcox amendment, as did also Assemblyman Allen- 
backer, who once signed the round robin, but had his name 
taken from it later in the evening. Assemblyman Englebretsen 
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also made a statement saying that he wished to vote for the 
Wilcox resolution, and that he had simply joined the LaFollette 
forces because he objected to “gag” rule, but it will be noticed 
that he, too, voted for the Rosa amendment, giving the lie to 
the statement he made on the floor, tho he did vote for the 
Wilcox resolution upon its final passage, after he had done 
everything in his power to defeat it. 

Assemblyman Chipmari was the only man who voted against 
the introduction of the Rosa amendment whose name is not 
subscribed upon the pledge, and he was not asked to sign the 
original pledge, as it was understood that he was on the other 
side. The final vote on the Rosa amendment was 45 to 41. The 
Wilcox amendment was then concurred in by a vote of 53 to 
32. And thus ended one of the greatest legislative battles in 
the history of the state of Wisconsin. 

The action of the legislature was ratified by the people when 
they turned down Mr. Thompson and Mr. Berger and sent 
Mr. Lenroot to the United States Senate. 
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The Navy School for Pay Officers 


MLE Navy Pay Officers’ School, which was opened in 

1 1905, as an independent branch of the naval service 

to perfect naval pay officers for their work, has 

i recently been taken over by the Naval Academy at 

Annapolis. Admiral McGowan was the father of 

this idea of training paymasters for their special duties, and 

organized the first school when he was assistant paymaster 

general. It was his own idea, and he was the first officer in 

charge. The school was conducted for a period of two years, 

graduating three different classes, and giving the new officers 

a brief intensive course of practical instruction on their duties 
at sea. 

When Admiral McGowan was detached from duties at head- 
quarters in 1908, the Paymaster School was abolished, and was 
not reopened until he became paymaster general in 1914. 
One of his first acts was to secure permission from Secretary 
Daniels to reopen the school in a larger scale than before. 

From this time on the school went ahead without further 
interruption. All newly commissioned officers in regular ser- 
vice, most naval militia officers, and a large percentage of naval 
recruits in the Paymaster’s Department have been graduated 
from this school, which was originally conducted at the new 
Naval Hospital in Washington. One class was graduated at 
the Washington Naval Hospital, where it was continued until 
the fall of 1917, when classes became too large to be accommo- 
dated without special quarters. At this time the Right Rev- 
erend Bishop Shahan, rector of the Catholic University of 
Washington, having placed his entire institution at the disposal 
of the United States, invited the Paymasters’ School to occupy 
one of the new buildings of that institution, turning over 
Gibbons Hall as a dormitory and hall for instructors. This, 
with the wonderful campus, afforded opportunity for instruc- 
tion, including physical drill and military exercises, and the 
school became an important adjunct of naval training. It was 
put in charge of Paymaster F. P. Williams, who was a member 
of the first class to be graduated under Admiral McGowan’'s 
instruction several years before. 

Since the school has been in operation the difference between 
the character and the amount of instruction that officers re- 
ceived who entered service before and after the school was 
established is incomparable. In former days, before the school 
was in operation, it was customary to bring a newly-commis- 
sioned pay officer to Washington and “farm” him out to the 


auditor for a ‘while where he was in everybody's mess and 
nobody's watch. Similar conditions existed in the three or 
four weeks that he hung around the paymaster’s office. Every- 
body was so busy that the students were in the way, with the 
result that after taking this “official rest cure” for a few weeks, 
the young man would go away profoundly impressed with the 
mystery of it all, but carrying little else away with him except 
a trunk full of blank forms and regulation books. 

It was this condition that Admiral McGowan sought to cor- 
rect, and thru the organization of the school the instruction 
given these newly-commissioned officers is systematic and 
thoro. The last class to be graduated by the Paymasters 
School before being taken over by the Naval Academy of 
Annapolis consisted of ninety-five reservists. At the same time 
this class was receiving its instructions, the Naval Academy 
began its experimental course and conducted a class of twenty, 
to whom were detailed two officers of the regular pay corps to 
act as instructors. These student officers, during their instruc- 
tion, were given quarters in Bancroft Hall, and received the 
regular military instruction that is given to midshipmen, the 
only difference being that the officers of the Paymasters’ Corps 
were not included in the technical duties of the Navy Depart- 
ment. A new class of paymaster students, amounting to two 
hundred, began on June 17, with three officers of the regular 
paymasters detailed as instructors, and three especially selected 
reservists as assistants. 

Any citizen of the United States between the ages of twenty- 
one and thirty-five years is eligible to take examinations to 
enter the school, but he first must be enrolled in the naval 
reserve force in an enlisted rating, and permission to take 
examination must be obtained from the commandant of the 
division where he is on duty. 

On board ship the pay officer is the quartermaster, the com- 
missary and the paymaster, all three combined in one, and for 
this reason he is generally referred to as the supply officer. 
Every disbursement he makes is based on law, and a complete 
familiarity with his duties is absolutely necessary. In changing 
from one ship to another he must make an inventory on all his 
accounts. He must receipt for all transfers, accounts of officers 
and men, and this is no small item, because the average battle- 
ship carries all the way up to twelve hundred sailors. When 
he goes on a ship he begins inventory of his stores. He must 
see the stuff. The man who is leaving the ship gives him help 


NAVAL PAYMASTER GRADUATES 
Because of the thoroness of their training, many of them will undoubtedly become the big business men of the country after the war 
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THE FIRST CLASS GRADUATED BY THE PAY OFFICERS’ SCHOOL IN 1905 
Admiral McGowan, founder of the School, in the center 


in this, because he cannot leave his ship until he gets his receipt 
from the incoming paymaster, and the two must work together 
to see that the amounts check accurately. This generally takes 
two days, with the assistance of all pay clerks and yeomen 
detailed to that branch of the service. 

The most important of his duties is probably that of the 
commissary. A good mess means a good ship. All funds and 
all supplies are furnished by the pay officers and approved by 
the captain in the form of requisitions. The men on board ship 
are paid on the 5th and 20th of each month, and in handling 
this v-ork the paymaster has a pay clerk and force of yeomen, 
the si-z depending on how many he needs to complete the work. 
The pay clerk is rated as a warrant officer. In the old days 
this was a personal appointment of the paymaster, but today 
it is part of the service which is reached thru regular examina- 
tions. 

In the old days the line officers of the day, that is, those who 
had to do with the sailing of the ship, looked upon the doctor 
and the paymaster as coming from civil life, and did not readily 
accord them the same standing. Today this is all different, 
for the supply officer of the day is hardly second in importance 


to the chief executive officer himself, and now that the pay- 
master school has been made a part of the curriculum at the 
Naval Academy, the Paymaster Department of the Navy has 
come into its own. 

Three hundred and ninety-eight naval reserve officers have 
passed thru the Paymaster School since October, and with two 
hundred in the new school recently started at the Naval Acad- 
emy, this branch of the service is being well provided for. Every 
ship of any importance must have its own supply officer or pay- 
master. In the case of torpedo boats or small vessels, the supply 
officer is on a mother ship to which they report. Only the very 
best and brightest of the young men can hope to succeed as pay 
officers, for their work combines executive skill with excellent 
accounting and business training. It is an ideal branch of the 
service for the young man who seeks training in business, and 
who, after the war, would want to take up business life, for 
the trained naval pay officer, thru the necessity of accuracy 
and thoroness and responsibility, is schooled as no civil educa- 
tional institution could hope to accomplish. Many of the big 
business men of future generation are, undoubtedly, today 
serving in the paymaster corps of the navy. 


OUR boy and my boy 
Have fallen into line, 
And marched away to fight today— 
For your flag and mine; 
For your rights and my rights, 
And all we have and hold— 
For all the Fathers won and kept 
In troublous days of old. 
Your boy and my boy 
Have joined the loyal band; 
And you're proud and I’m proud— 
So, brother, here’s my hand! 


YOURS “AND MINE 


By JAMES BALL NAYLOR 


Your lad and my lad 
Have donned the uniform— 

To take a chance in bloody France 
And wrestle with the storm. 

For your good and my good, 
They'll brave the brutal Huns— 

And, win or lose, they won't refuse 
To face the deadly guns. 

Your lad and my lad 
Have answered the command; 

And you're grieved and I’m grieved— 
So, brother, here’s my hand! 


Your son and my son! 
The hour is nearing when 
With bated breath, they'll dice with Death— 
And show that they are Men. 
Your son and my son! 
They'll gladly risk their all, 
For your sake and my sake— 
And bravely stand or fall. 
Your gift and my gift 
To God and native land; 
So you're proud and I'm proud— 
And, Brother, here's my hand! 
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Herb Palin's Rhymes of the Times 











Keep yourself from going adrift; 
Buy the U.S. Stamps of Thrift. 


BOYS OF THE BRINY 


(Respectfully dedicated to The American Navy by NATIONAL MaGaZINE) 


OYS of the Briny, we proudly salute thee, Boys of the Briny, our shores ever guarding, 
Salts of the sea and salt of the earth; Red is thy blood and thy heart-beats are true; 
Convoying safely the Army of Freedom Breasting the white of the broad billows foaming, 
Prussian oppression of weakness gave birth. Hunting the “subs” from the depths of the blue. 


Boys of the Briny, America loves thee, 
Under thy guns does the nation safe sleep: 
Thou art thy country’s First Line of Defenders, 
Making Democracy safe on the deep. 


FIGHTING IN FRANCE 


IGHTING in France are the Sons of America, Fighting in France are the Sons of America, 
‘Neath the fair banners of Red, White and Blue; Thoughtless of selves in the cause of the Right: 
Waging a war in the cause of Humanity, Full of that spirit that Patriots worship, 
Warring for country, for home, and for you. Fighting Autocracy daytime and night. 


Fighting in France are the Sons of America, Fighting in France are the Sons of America, 
‘Neath the command of a General of France; Fathers. and’mothers and sisters and wives, 
Staying the forces of Prussian oppression, You, over here, who are waiting and watching, 
Stemming the Kaiser's grim westward advance. Back up the sons who are giving their lives. 


ONE—TWO—THREE 


NE—two—three, and the Kaiser's shown One—two—three—we've rung the bell 
That Liberty lives—thru the Liberty Loan; And every clang is a Prussian knell; 
The third went over—the fourth will, too, We'll ring and ring and ring again 
For America’s backing the Red, White, Blue. Till the earth is a decent place for men. 


One—two—three, till the war is won, 
We'll stream our wealth in a golden run; 
Send our legions across the sea 

Till the world is safe for Democracy. 


HOPE FOR RUSSIA 


HE only hope for Russia seems to glimmer thru Japan! The Great White Bear is blinded, fallen drunken to his. knees! 
For ever-grasping Prussia means to hold her if she can; The Russ should be reminded that the doughty Japanese 
She surely means to crush her while she’s in a helpless state, Could raise a mighty legion that would act just like a wall, 
Has started in to rush her and forever seal her fate. While Russ from every region lined up at Freedom's call. 


Behind this strong protection and entirely at ease, 

Drill an army to perfection, getting arms from o’er the seas, 
The Allies would assist her with the food and with the guns 
Till nothing could resist her in a smash against the Huns. 
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Affairs and Folks 


JAYLIGHT saving is putting more than one million 

j {dollars per week into the pockets and strong boxes 

Ayo industry and consumers of illuminants thruout 

(Bi the country. After the first night or two it did not 

seem strange at all. People are enjoying six hundred 

million hours of daylight each week, which is the net gain to 

the hundred million Americans of one hour each day for a 

week. Detailed figures are being kept to show what this sav- 

ing has meant to industry, and some day it will be a matter 

of wonder that civilized people would be so slow in taking 

advantage of so important a saving both in consumption of 
gas and electricity. 

In the matter of coal alone, it is believed that adding one 

hour of sunshine-to the working day has resulted in a reduction 


Panoramic view 

of the 

Coliseum: at Rome 
on the day of 

the celebration of 
America’s entrance 
into the war, 

April seventh. 


At least 

ten thousand people 
by their presence 
ratified the 
unionization of 

the old world 

and the new 

in the 

great cause of 
universal liberty 


of more than one million tons in the nation’s coal consumption 
for a period of twenty-six weeks, which is embraced in the time 
the clock has been moved forward. Even if the entire saving 
was to be represented in the price of coal, this would mean 
more than $1,000,900 per week, and to the users of gas and 
electric light the figures should amount from two to three 
million dollars per month, and this does not include the saving 
on a hundred and one other ways which cannot be computed 
in any national estimate. 

No confusion resulted in the changing of the clock—every- 
thing went on just as usual. The only thing recorded in the 
history of the event as not working in entire harmony with the 
change was the baby that insisted upon his nap regardless of 
the hands of the clock, but even his lordship was soon adjusted 
to the new order of things. It is hard to realize that so sim- 
ple an act as moving the clock ahead»to take advantage of 
the sunlight would result in a saving of money running into 
millions. 


eget GEORGE is making good as Premier of England. 
The second year of his incumbency has rolled around 
with the people back of him as strong as ever. He stands as 
the pillar of the people's hopes and the bulwark of their success. 
His audacity and courage are fittingly linked to the bull-dog 
tenacity of the English at this great period of the war. Lloyd 
George is a master at repartee and the English heckler fares 
but poorly at his hands when occasion demands rebuke for 
interruption during any of his public speeches. He simply 
smashes and pulverizes in instantaneous retorts, leaving the 
heckler in a bewildered state. 

His voice is perhaps responsible for much of the power which 
he holds over his listeners, combining as it does the crooning 
of the mother, the wailing of the winds, the storm of the tempest, 


Department of Public Information, American Red Cross, Rome, Italy 


and the heavy tramp of armed men. His voice and his methods 
are those of a Welsh preacher, and he speaks like a prophet 
with his heart aflame. Secretary of War Baker gave up a 
luncheon engagement with a king to talk with Lloyd George, 
the man of the hour in England. 


* * * * 


N the lobby of the Willard Hotel I met Louis W. Hill, presi- 
dent of the Great Northern Railway. Like his father, Louis 
Hill wears whiskers, real red whiskers. There he stood, with 
raincoat and soft hat in one hand, with the other free for 
gestures as he talked with Traffic Manager Chambers, who is 
helping Director General McAdoo get ready to move the crops. 
Louis Hill is one of the big railroad men in the country. 
When I asked him why he came to Washington his eyes 
twinkled and he responded, **I just came for a ride.” Perhaps 
he thinks he'd better use up his mileage books while he could 
yet do it. 
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TTAMAR BEN AVI, a Palestinian from Jerusalem now 

lecturing in this country is most enthusiastic over the future 

of his “old home town.” He declares that the noblest act of 

the Christian nations in all history was the restoration of 
Jerusalem. 

Education in the New Palestine will be of the highest order. 
if plans of the Zionists are carried thru. The great Hebrew uni- 
versity, which is expected to correspond creditably with other 
great national universities, will be situated on the peak of one 
of Palestine’s hills. Already forty great Jewish-American pro- 
fessors of the arts and sciences have volunteered their services 
to teach in this proposed national university for the Jews. 


WILLIAM M. GARLAND 
President of National Association of Real Estate Boards 


‘kh 1E work of the new Housing Department of the govern- 

ment at Washington is reaching much wider proportions 
than is generally known. 
America, made up of members of the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards, known as “realtors, have volunteered their 


Nine thousand business men of 


services. William M. Garland, president of the association; 
Tom S. Ingersoll, secretary; Irving E. McCumber of Toledo, 
and S. S. Thorpe of Minneapolis are giving all their time to 
work in Washington. In the several departments where their 
assistance has been utilized, these men and their representatives 
in the different cities of the country have saved thousands of 
dollars in appraisements and have effected economies of hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars in price of realty and space desired 
by the government. 

At the request of any officer, bureau, or agency of the govern- 


ment, the members of this association in their different localities 
are pledged to make appraisals on any properties or other neces- 
sary service, without charge, as a part of their contribution to 
assist in winning the war. Committees have been named in 
all of the larger cities of the country. 


* * * * 


T was interesting to sit in the press gallery at the time the 
House took its final vote on the Overman bill. The different 
members were “batting up’ amendments, which were as 
promptly voted down. When the final vote was taken there 
were only two votes against it, as most of the Congressmen, 
even those who offered amendments that were lost, wanted to 
go on record as supporting the President in his war legislation. 
The final vote came late Wednesday afternoon and resulted 
in a curious situation not common to the halls of Congress. 
Many of the Representatives were called for the final vote 
from their office, and it found several of them acting as cus- 
todians of their small children. There was nothing to do but 
bring them along, and the House floor was soon a curious 
mixture of the stately and sedate Congressmen and children. 
The treble of childish voices sometimes broke in on the speakers, 
but everybody was good-natured. Jeannette Rankin, the only 
woman member, took in the situation with a smile and dis- 
tributed her motherly interest. The explanation for this 
unusual event is said to be the fact that Wednesday after- 
noon is the maid's day out and the members’ wives were at 
afternoon teas. It surely was inconsiderate of Congress to call 
a vote on so important a measure at such a late hour on an 
afternoon when the maid is out and the wife too. However, 
the legislative machinery buzzed along irrespective, and the 
Overman bill was passed without further incident. 


TOM S. INGERSOLL 
Secretary of National Association of Real Estate Boards 
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ITH the sales of War Savings Stamps touching the high 
spots, between four and five million dollars a day, the 
National War Savings Committee is beginning to see the result 


of their campaign. It has been more of a task than people 
realize to establish the regular systematic day-by-day war 
saving among-the American people. It meant a revolution of 
daily habits, and except for the stimulus of war, it is a question 
whether the American people could ever have been taught to 
save so successfully and in so short a time. 

Today every city and town in the United States has its own 
organization. Every schoolroom has its war saving society, 
and most business houses send a “stamp man’ around, follow- 
ing the pay envelope, selling stamps to those who wish to buy. 
The organization has been built 
along business lines, and is worked 
out to the most complete details. 

Mr. James E. Kavanagh, fourth 
vice-president. of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, New York 
City, serving as assistant to Chair- 
man Vanderlip, has been largely re- 
sponsible in working out the details, 
and the tremendous organization 
has been built along the lines some- 
what similar to that used by the 
great industrial insurance companies 
—the thoro canvass. Differing from 
the “drives” familiar to the Red 
Cross and Liberty Loan work, the 
war savings campaign has been not 
“how great,” but how regular and 
systematic are its contributions. The 
increasing volume of sales from day 
to day shows to what extent the 
thoro foundation has been built, and 
that the final results will not be dis- 
appointing. America will go ‘over 
the top” in war savings the same as 
it has in every other thing it has 
undertaken, backed up by the won- 
derful “‘win-the-war” spirit that fills 
the soul of every man, woman and 
child. 


* * * 


N the State of New Hampshire 
in 1916, a Red Cross Chapter re- 
ceived a charter, covering Manchester 
and adjoining towns. The executive 
board, believing that the public gen- 
erously supports any worthy enter- 
prise conducted on democratic 
business lines, promptly decided to make the appeal for members 
and funds thru service rendered, rather than by “drives” or 
other sensational methods. Accordingly, four departments 
were created: Membership, Finance, Work, and Shipping. 
At the head of each was placed that man or woman best fitted 
to act efficiently in that particular line of effort. Up to date, 
no one so chosen has refused any service requested by the 
Red Cross. These capable chairmen at once interested and 
enlisted the most competent and public-spirited workers and 
contributors. 

With a membership of less than a hundred, and a working 
force of not more than a dozen during the first three months, 
the management confidently pushed on, until now a member- 
ship of “one in four” is attained, the departments number 
eight; and the volume of a work beyond expectation. 

Nearby towns, to the number of sixteen, hearing of these 
unselfish and concerted efforts for relief, became interested, 
and organized branches. The chairmen of these, together 
with the executive officers of the Chapter, constitute its business 
council. Without exception, these branches and the Navy 
League Auxiliary have been most liberal and tireless in their 
devotion to Red Cross needs. In consequence, this Chapter 
has been able to furnish, free of charge to its workers, all yarn 








JAMES E. KAVANAGH 
Fourth Vice-President of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 





for knitted articles, cut-out garments for hospital supplies, 
and gauze for surgical dressings. Instruction in the making 
of surgical supplies, and knitting, is also given free to all the 
branches. 

Rooms at the Y. M. C. A. building, for headquarters and work 
rooms, are given by the directors during the summer months, 
and for the winter, the rent is donated by patriotic citizens and 
clubs. Sewing machines were furnished in response to a news- 
paper request, as were also}the motors and electricity to run 
them. Only a small fraction of the sewing is done at the work 
rooms, the greater part of it, together with all of the knitting, 
being taken out by thousands of individuals and societies. Yarn 
and cut garments are charged to parties taking them out, and 
credited when the finished product 
is returned, and be it recorded, that 
so far, the accounts balance and the 
workmanship is most excellent. 

To meet this demand for working 
material requires weekly about three 
hundred pounds of yarn, one thou- 
sand yards of cloth, and one thou- 
sand and six hundred yards of gauze, 
besides many accessories. 

Money and articles enough for 
over one thousand nine hundred 
Christmas packets followed a request 
for one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-six. 

A very interested worker in the 
Surgical Dressings Department pre- 
sented an electric gauze cutter which 
does, in a few minutes the work of 
days. After the cloth is folded in 
hundreds of layers by volunteers, 
the garments are cut by an expert, 
with an electric machine sent from 
Harrington Brothers Silk Mill. 

In addition to all these articles 
inspected, packed, and shipped, to 
the Northeastern Division, hundreds 
of children’s garments and baby 
layettes are made and sent to the 
war-stricken countries. As a 
measure of economy and a source 
of comfort to the convalescent, small 
articles such as bed socks, hot water 
bottlecovers, and cot quilts are 
made from the larger patches, while 
from the smaller pieces, such by- 
products as holders, shoe polishers, 
dry mops, and cutlery cases find a 
ready sale at the work rooms and 
constitute a considerable source of income. A “press” request 
for squares made from yarn remnants brings hundreds of con- 
tributions from all parts of the state for making of cot afghans. 

All the enlisted men from the territory of this Chapter, 
numbering over four hundred have, on leaving for the training 
camps been supplied with an entire outfit of knitted garments. 
A signed promise to return the equipment in the case of failure 
to pass the examination, is the only requirement, and be it 
known to the credit of young man nature, so far not one of the 
rejected men has failed to redeem his promise. 

Classes embracing nearly two hundred members have been 
given courses in Home Nursing and First Aid to the injured. 

All this manufacturing and distributing business goes on 
without friction and without expense, due, in large measure, to 
the definite function of each department and the unhampered 
authority and responsibility of its head. Every official, from 
the treasurer, a prominent banker, down, including a trained 
civilian relief worker, serves without recompense. The treasury 
is replenished by spontaneous contributions of all kinds, raised 
thru all varieties of schemes, by all sorts of people, of all ages, 
moved by one supreme assurance—that every dollar goes for 
the relief of suffering. 

This fact is never lost sight of—that the Red Cross is not 
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a charity but a part of the Army and Navy thru which the 
people express their passion for patriotic service in the same 
way the soldier enlists for battle. 


* * * * 


A’ a time when the country so triumphantly over-subscribed 
the third Liberty Loan, and the War Thrift Savings 
Stamp is coming into its own, it is interesting to hearken 
back to the days of 1863 and note the struggles then under- 


A. W. LEONARD 
Chairman of Committee on Training Camp Activities for Seattle 


gone to finance the country during the days of the Civil 
War. No one in passing thru the states at that time and 
seeing the industrial activity would have suspected that the 
nation was engaged in civil war at a cost of more than a million 
dollars a day, and with more then five hundred thousand men 
withdrawn from the active duties of life. A tariff higher than 
usual had been imposed on imports to meet, to some extent, 
these extraordinary expenses, and the people entered upon 
manufacturing industries with unprecedented zeal, and the 
busy hum of work was heard over the land. These resources 
were, however, insufficient to defray the enormous expenses, 
and Congress authorized the issue of United States notes, known 
as greenbacks, to the amount of $150,000,000, and also bonds 
to the amount of $500,000,000—the latter bearing interest at 
the rate of six per cent. These were offered in small sums to 
the people at large, and they came forward with wonderful 
unanimity to aid in the cause by furnishing the sinews of war. 
Nothing was more astonishing than what might be called the 
reserved resources of the northern states. 

Because of the scarcity of gold and silver, it became necessary 
to suspend the issuing of specie, and the legal tender of the 
country was almost wholly paper. To meet the demand for 


smaller pieces of money, Congress, on March 3, 1863, approved 
an act calling for the issuing of script. This script, or “shin 
plasters,”’ as it was commonly called, consisted of paper money - 
of denominations less than one dollar, among the oddities being 
a three-cent script as well as a fifteen-cent one—denominations 
that have since vanished from American currency. 

The “‘shin plasters’’ were known as either fractional currency 
or postage currency, and bore the inscription thereon: 

“This note is exchangeable for United States Notes by the 
Assistant Treasurer and designated depositaries of the United 
States in sums of not less ‘than three dollars. Received in 
payment of all dues to the United States except customs. 
Receivable for all United States stamps.” 

Many of the “shin plasters’ were autographed by Register 
Colby and United States Treasurer Spinner, and on some of 
the notes the words “Register” and “Treasurer” were not 
printed, but were written under the autographs by pen. While 
the “shin plasters” of the Civil War bear no similitude to the 
War Thrift Stamps being issued by the Government today, 
they have been aptly called the Thrift Stamps of yesteryear, 
because it was the necessity for thrift that made necessary the 
issuing of these small notes, as well as the shortage of metal. 


* * * * 


HERE is nothing so interesting to review as the concrete 
results of the incentive for self-sacrifice that this war has 
developed. Colorado reports having saved enough food at 
hotels and restaurants to feed forty-three hundred soldiers for 
fifteen and a half days. This is only an example of what is 
repeated all over the country, and when the system works out 
it will be found that the sacrifice on the part of the folks at 
home will be enough to supply the boys overseas with adequate 
rations of wholesome food. The terrors of the submarine must 
be conquered, and the boys who escape these terrors and the 
tragedies of the trenches must be fed, and kept in trim fighting 
condition. The battle plan of the kitchen goes merrily on. 


* * * * 


EATTLE, with its metropolitan lures for the forty thousand 

_soldiers at Camp Lewis, nearby, and for the thousands of 
sailors at the Puget Sound Navy Yard, recognized the necessity 
of providing special hospitality and hotel accommodations for 
the boys in uniform, and recently opened a great Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Club, providing accommodations of the finest 
kind at less than cost. 

The club's establishment and success were made possible 
thru A. W. Leonard, president of the Puget Sound Traction, 
Light and Power Company, who personally pledged the pay- 
ment of the initial cost. The expense of maintenance of the 
club is about $1,200 a month. 

Previous to this provision, hundreds of the men were com- 
pelled to walk the streets at night while visiting the Pacific 
northwest metropolis, because every bed in every hotel was 
occupied. The tourist ‘crop’ at Seattle last summer broke all 
records, and the overflow continued during the fall and winter, 
due to the frostless weather and perfect days. 

The enlisted men now have club accommodations superior 
to those provided for the officers of the army and navy. It is 
the only one of its kind in America. The result has been 
immediately to make Seattle the rendezvous of every soldier 
and sailor enjoying liberty leave. Thousands of them visit 
the city every week. 

* * * * 


ARY ELIZABETH” is a name incorporated and associ- 
ated with confections in Boston and NewYork. Mary 
Elizabeth went to Washington to see Mr. Hoover about the 
candy situation and she found out two things that will be 
interesting to all lovers of sweets. First, human beings need 
sweets—must have them; while those who are omitting wines 
and liquors from their daily menus will find additional sweets 


a welcome and permanently beneficial substitute. That is 
why some of the breweries are investigating the possibilities 
of candy trade as they see territory grow arid and dry around 
them. Mary Elizabeth says we can eat (Continued on page 377) 
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Hospital Sainte Eugenie in France 


| today it is a tuberculosis hospital where the American 

Red Cross is caring for French repatriate women. 

It was the Empress Eugenie who gave the chateau 

to the city of Lyons, and it was the Hospital Board of Lyons 
who gave it to the American Red Cross. 

The city is only a short distance away, but it might be a 
hundred miles, the air is so clear and fresh, the grass on the 
terraces is so thick and green, the trees are so cool and shady. 
Below the chateau garden the ground drops sharply and slopes 
away thru fields and fields and fields to the Rhone River. 
The ammunition factories on the other bank are so far away 
they are only soft gray shadows against the sky. 

The windows of the wards open wide onto peaceful country 
views. But the women in the wards are much more interested 


lt ; | IX months ago it was a’ barracks, before that it was 
S , a bath house, before that it was an empress's castle, 
x c 


“SUN BATH” INSPECTION 
Chairman Davison, American Red Cross, in center 


in the American visitors whom the bluff American doctor is 
talking about. “Bonjour, Mesdames,” “Bonjour, Messieurs,” 
each one bows a ceremonious little bow, leaning forward from 
her piled pillows or raising her head, ever so little; with a feeble 
smile. The doctor explains that there is nothing which gives 
them so much amusement as to hear him talk French. He says 
a few words to one of the women to prove it and the whole ward 
chuckles gleefully. 

The women are divided according-to the stage of the disease, 
so that more or less similar treatment can be carried on in each 
ward. When they are well enough to be out of bed most of the 
day, they go out into one of the wooden barracks, where they 
live practically in the open air, where they-are given a little 
light work to do and from which, in time, some of them will 
be sent back to their families when they have learned how to 
take care of themselves and not to spread contagion to those 
with whom they live. 

They are all repatriates, these women and girls, repatriates 
whom Germany sent back to France for the very reason that 
they have tuberculosis. Among the hundreds who pour thru 
Evian on-the Swiss border, at least thirty-five, sometimes as 
many as sixty-five in every thousand, are afflicted with the 
disease. The Red Cross has a hospital admission bureau in 
Paris which places these people in American hospitals and in 
French institutions all thru the country. Lyons, which is so 
near to Evian, where the repatriate convoys come thru from 


Germany, seemed a particularly good place for a hospital. 
The General Hospital Board of the city offered the Americans 
the chateau at Ste. Eugenie. The building and the newly- 
constructed barracks they gave rent free. They provided beds 
and bedding, heat and lighting, water and plumbing, disinfec- 
tion and food. The Red Cross furnishes doctors, nurses and 
medical supplies. 

The contract was formally approved on November 20, 1917: 
on December 3 the hospital was opened to patients; today 
there are two hundred and twenty beds in use. 

It is not to the soldiers alone that the American Red Cross 
has brought its comforting aid, but to all those in distress or 


A. R. C. TUBERCULOSIS HOSPITAL SAINTE EUGENIE 
“The Daily Sun Bath” 


need wherever they might be found. Great has been the 
organization's work among the armies, but greater still is its 
work among these expatriate women because it is greatness 
softened with tender interest and compassion—the protective 
compassion of the big American brother for his sisters. 

As I walked among the patients, I asked a dear old lady 
her age, having complimented her on her smile. “I am not too 
old to be admired,”’ she said shyly, “but am too old to mind 
telling my age. I am one hundred next month, and life is still 
glorious in the hopes you have brought to France.”’ 

Under the trees overlooking the Valley of the Rhone, where 
German prisoners were at work, were the patients most hopeful 
of restored health. Their sunny, bright faces as Mr. Davison, 
chairman of the American Red Cross, greeted them, reflected 
a soul gratitude toward America that no picture could portray. 

A tuberculosis hospital can never be a gay place and yet 
many of the women and girls at Ste. Eugenie are happier than 
they have been for many months. They are back again in 
France. They have warm and comfortable beds. They have 
air and sunshine. They have delicious food and plenty of it. 
Back and forth thru the wards move Sisters of Charity in-quaint 
white coifs. They are repatriates, too, who come every day 
to read to the patients. But better almost than sisters or nurses 
or doctors, so it seemed to the American visitors, are the trees 
on the terrace, the big branching lindens clipped French fashion. 
Under their branches the nurses set the long reclining chairs, 
into the chairs they tuck the thin-faced women, wrapping them 
warmly in woolly blankets, and there they lie, hour after hour, 
in the sun and the soft wind, while little by little health and hope 
come back to them, 
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several thousand Italians holding back the enemy 
in one of the most critical passes of the barrier 
mountains on the western Italian front, one man 
represents the United States Army. Going to or from 
the lines a few yards away, these helmeted Alpini, 
or Bersaglieri, look upon the American uniform and salute 
with the joy of expectancy in their eyes, for that uniform to 
them is the outward sign of the help that is coming from the 
great brother nation across the sea. 

The man who wears the uniform is Lieutenant Edward 
McKey, of the American Red Cross in Italy, in charge of the 
Red Cross Rolling Canteen No. 1 in There are four 





of these rolling canteens now in service, and before this is read 





























































AMERICAN RED CROSS REST HOUSE BEHIND ITALIAN FRONT 
The enemy guns are trained constantly on it from the height in background 


there will be others, all engaged in work as interesting as falls 
to the lot of any Red Cross man in Europe. 

Take the daily life at Rolling Canteen No. 1, for example. 
Above the kitchen on three sides rise lowering mountains. 
The pass is so narrow that there is room only for a narrow 
built-in road a few feet above the dry bed of a stream that one 
might jump across. Great boulders fallen from the cliffs or 
dislodged by shell fire fill the canyon. No water is in the ravine 
now, but when the snows melt or a heavy rain falls, that dry 
bed may become a funnel thru which a flood will rush with all 
the fury of a mountain freshet. 

It is the head of the pass, the limit to which one may go, for 
the enemy is just beyond. The enemy is on high, too. Tower- 
ing above the pass, blocking it at the further end, is a mountain 
of granite. The peak is in the hands of the Austrians. Their 
guns command the ravine. So near they seem that one standing 
there in full view might almost feel in danger of a stone thrown 
from the enemy battery emplacements. As a matter of fact 
that mountain peak is a mile or so away and up in the air, but 
it overlooks the pass, and Rolling Canteen No. 1, American 
Red Cross, as easily and completely as the Flatiron Building 
overlooks Broadway up to Twenty-eighth Street. 

Some day the desperate Austrians will try to come thru 
that pass, if military expectations hold true. Indeed, they have 
already tried it and have swarmed down a.thousand strong to 


With the Rolling Canteen i” Italy 






the very spot where Rolling Canteen No. 1 stands, only to be 
beaten back by the brave Italians. 

Once or twice a day, and nearly every night, the Austrian 
gunners send shells crashing down into that shut-in place. 
The big 175s, the 145s and the smaller members of the family 
of destruction burst against the rocks, sending showers of shell 
and stone in all directions. Men must seek their bomb-proofs 
then, for nothing could live in the open in that pass when the 
batteries are unloosed. But men with minds made up grow 
quickly used to danger, and no sooner is there a lull than the 
pass is inhabited again and men come gaily from holes in the 
mountain-side to wink at the Austrian gunners on high and 
drink of the American Red Cross coffee. 

There is humor in it, too. Every once in 
a while the big shells fall and fail to explode. 
There is a great 175 now, fully charged, 
standing on its base where it landed, not 
twenty yards from the Rolling Canteen. It 
is fenced about with barbed wire and a 
sign rudely stencilled tacked up by it on a 
scantling. The sign reads: 
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Perilous, indeed, for any jar or movement 
might loose the forces of that unexploded 
shell and wreck everything within a radius 
of several times twenty yards. For amuse- 
ment, the men dress up that shell occasion- 
ally and put a helmet and a gas mask over 
its pointed nose. 

There was one shell that failed to explode 
which afterward served a useful purpose. 
The men of Canteen No. 1 recovered it, 
uncapped it and drew its charge. Rolling 
Canteen No. 1 needed very badly just 
then a coffee-grinder, and so the empty 
shell, weighing sixty pounds or more, was 
converted into a roller to crush the coffee grains until a 
coffee-grinder could be had from headquarters. 

The troops that have been on duty in the pass or on the 
mountain-sides come by the hundreds cold and hungry, or hot 
and hungry, according to the weather, but always hungry and 
tired, and it is then that their spirits revive and their languor 
disappears when they see the American army uniform. For 
Lieutenant McKey is waiting for them at whatever hour they 
come. He is there with the fires of his rolling kitchen going, 
with hot coffee ready to serve, and plenty of sugar and jam from 
America to spread on the dry bread the fighting men carry with 
them. And how the soldiers come! Twenty-five hundred of 
them in a single day is the record for Canteen No. 1—twenty- 
five hundred men filing past the canteen, greeted by McKey in 
Italian and served by his helpers. They go on their way down 
the mountain pass or back to their dugouts rejoicing, and telling 
each other anew of the friendship between Italy and America, 
and of the Allied strength that will win the war. 

The Red Cross men in charge of a rolling canteen must live 
close by his kitchen. This may mean that his home is in a 
lean-to, or a hut, or in a tent. McKey lives in a camouflaged 
shack, built against the rock cliff that lifts sheer and forbidding 
many meters overhead. When the shells come at night, his 
home is in a sandbagged cave on the nose of the mountain. 
It is difficult to get a word to or from him. 
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Out of the mountain pass has come only two requests, one 
for the coffee-grinder, the other for a phonograph to amuse 
the soldiers. Now and again comes a command from the colonel 
of the regiment to have luncheon on the mountain top, for 
the officers appreciate the work that is being 
done fully as much as the soldiers of the line. 
It is an hour's climb to the top of the moun- 
tain by a zigzag footpath, but the Red Cross 
man brushes up his uniform, mounts a mule 
sent by the Colonel and then up on the peak 
there is much talk of Italy and America and 
of the victory to come. 

The men engaged in rolling canteen work 
are specially selected for the business in 
hand, and they find joy in the opportunity 
for exceptional service. In charge of Can- 
teen No. 2 in the mountains is Lieutenant 
Reginald Waterbury of New York; Lieu- 
tenant James Gamble of Elkins Park, 
Pennsylvania, has command of No. 3, and 
No. 4, just put. into action, is under the 
supervision of Lieutenant Gifford Cochran 
of Yonkers. 

These canteens, as the name indicates, go 
from place to place following the needs of 
the soldiers. They are strongly built affairs 
of iron and steel, looking like big kitchen 
ranges on wheels. They have six places 
each for spacious set-in kettles, where coffee 
and occasionally soup may be kept always 
hot. Under the kettles is an oven burning wood, and once the 
metal kettles are heated, they will remain hot for sixteen hours 
at a time. Whether the soldiers pass in the night or the day, 
there is always something steaming hot to cheer them with at 
these busy little Red Cross hotels on wheels. They are taken 
from one station to another by the “mother-car,”’ a big lorry 
which serves as a storehouse for the jam and the coffee. Just 
think of it—jam and coffee! Was there ever a time in the 
experiences of human life when jam and coffee mean more 
than now to these soldiers? The regular army rations pale 
into insignificance beside the jam—raspberry, blackberry, any 
kind—just so long as it is jam. For soldiers are boys again, 
great big boys, and the little things of life become very big 


AMERICAN RED CROSS CANTEEN IN RAILROAD STATION, GENOA, ITALY 
Here every hungry refugee or soldier who comes thru receives food at a minimum price 


and real, especially when they bring up memories of home and 
mother. Jam does this wonderfully. It rejuvenates, exhila- 
rates, and makes the hardy veterans young again, as they 
“spread it thick.” 

The women and children of America (the soldiers in American 
Red Cross drives) are the real support back of these rolling 





canteens—not alone in Italy, but along every front. More 
and more, as these stories come back of the efficiency of the 
Red Cross at the front, of the heroism freely given by those 
whose duty it is to carry the supplies of food and bandages 


DISTRIBUTION OF CIGARETTES BY AMERICAN RED CROSS OFFICERS 
Cigars and tobacco are now considered a necessary part of the soldiers’ rations 


straight into the battle lines, will the Red Cross women of 
America redouble their energies to meet every need. The 
strict censorship of the war up to the present time has held 
back the intimate story of the work in the real danger zone. 
Now that .these stories are being released, the more than 
twenty million members of the Red Cross in America know 
that the great work which their organization is doing abroad 
is of prime importance. 

Italy, more than any other country, with the possible 
exception of Belgium, has felt the gentle hand of succor and 
relief, and the Red Cross means much, not alone to the hardy 
soldiers of Italy, who guard the mountain passes, but also 
to the host of refugees, driven before the invading armies 
like cattle, suffering as no human beings 
have ever suffered before. 

The complete story of the Red Cross work 
in Italy will some day be written, and when 
it is, full credit will be given for America’s 
second great line of defense—the defense 
that comes thru the sympathy, under- 
standing and practical assistance freely ex- 
tended to the people of another nation in 
their hour of need. Today this story can 
only be told in fragments, a bit here and 
there—fragments that are only meant to be 
crumbs from the great table of humanity's 
right as exemplified by the women of Amer- 
ica. From every little Red Cross chapter 
thruout the land the hand reaches out to a 
stricken world with the love and hope of 
a better day coming. 

The world will be better for it, the people 
will have learned to work together for the 
common good, and the Red Cross has led 
the way. 

The chief anxiety of these men who are 
making friends for America at the front 
lines in far-away Italy is to see that the 
larder is kept full of the supplies that come 
from Red. Cross contributors at home. 

The Rolling Canteen is a necessity, for it furnishes not only 
food, but encouragement to the armies, and, because of this, 
is a stimulating proof that the civilian population is apprecia- 
tive of their efforts and doing everything possible to render 
physical as well as moral support to the men at the front. 
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“Blind Youth” 


] WAS sitting with a friend from Bronxville enjoying 
the performance of “Blind Youth,” by Lou Tellegen, 
which is being presented under his own management. 
In the interval between the acts we were discussing 

" the play and the author, and in the course of the 

conversation | asked my friend if he had ever been behind the 
scenes and met a real big “play actor’ on his own ground—his 


LOU TELLEGEN 


dressing room. This bank president told me he had never had 
that pleasure, and thought he would enjoy such an experience. 
That was enough! When the curtain fell on the last act, like 
the ‘man from Cook's,” | said, “Follow me,” and we walked 
down the side aisle behind the scenes. There we found the 
stage hands busy shifting the scenery and clearing up for the 
night. The first one I met I asked to be shown to Mr. 
Tellegen’s dressing room. He indicated a room thru a narrow 
partition, and we found ourselves in the usual dressing room 
corridor of a, theater, narrow, bricklined, bare, like so many 
prison cells, except that there were no bars in evidence. 


It was but a moment more before my rap on Mr. Tellegen’s 
door brought to its opening a pair of very wonderful and ques- 
tioning eyes which greeted me. It took but a moment to explain 
that I wanted to write about him for the NATIONAL MaGaZINE, 
and he said, “Oh, you want an interview. Come in.” We 
walked in and draped ourselves nonchalantly on the trunks and 
boxes that contained his wardrobe. With his coat off, he con- 
tinued his disrobing act to the extent of tearing off the high 
standing collar and throwing it on the floor, leaving a great 
expanse of white throat topped by his smiling and interested 
face. It was only a moment until he had passed around the 
cigarettes and stretched himself out into a chair for a little 
homey chat. 

Lou Tellegen is one of the easiest men to meet in the world. 
He is so natural of manner that a few minutes’ conversation 
with him makes you feel as tho you had known him always. 
The strength of his lean face is accentuated by the little side 
burns which reach to the bottom of his ears on his clean-shaven 
cheek. His voice is compelling and flexible, slipping easily 
from the sympathetic in the play to the despairing sepulchral 
tones that thrill with tensity. 

Mr. Tellegen first came to America several years ago as 
leading man with Sarah Bernhardt. He played with her in 
French and did not take up the study of English until a com- 
paratively recent time. When the “divine Sarah” returned 
to'France, Tellegen decided to make his future home in America. 
He speaks English proficiently, and when I congratulated him 
on his mastery of the language he said, “Oh, that is just a 
knack, and nothing to be especially proud of.’ Then he 
modestly illustrated the point by calling my attention to the 
fact that the bootblack very often can speak three or four 
languages. 

Lou Tellegen wrote “Blind Youth,” the play in which he is 
now appearing, first in French for production in France, and 
later changed quite materially to meet the American customs. 
He told us that the ending of “Blind Youth,” which we had 
just seen, was entirely different from the way he had written 
it at first. With the enthusiasm of a born playwright he went 
into the description of the ending of “Blind Youth” which he 
had originally written and illustrated every character vividly. 

“The woman,” he explained dramatically, “throws herself 
from the cliff because her love is not returned; the girl in the 
cottage plays music softly blending with the moonlight scene: 
the gardener with the sack on his back goes humming off the 
stage picking up the refrain from the piano in the cottage and 
the curtain falls.” For a moment he paused, letting the 
dramatic situation sink in, then he came back, “You see, it was 
a strong scene, but too gruesome, and, | was afraid, for the 
ending of an American play, too Ibsenesque for me to tackle 
yet, so I just closed it up the way you saw it, and the disap- 
pointed woman says, “To h—| with you—I am going back to 
France.’ Lou Tellegen may have it right at that. 

It was my pleasure to be among the first to congratulate Lou 
Tellegen on his American citizenship. When I asked him if he 
was now an American citizen he turned with the light of pride 
in his eyes, and shot out his hand and said, “Congratulate me, 
I was made a full-fledged American less than one week 
ago. Of course we heartily congratulated him and America 
has added to its distinguished citizens in the personality of 
this young and brilliant actor-playwright. 

“It was a unique experience, this becoming a citizen. You 
know for weeks I studied up on every angle of the proposition. 
It was as if I had gone to school again, but | wanted to be so 
perfect that there would be no possible chance of my not coming 


thru. When I appeared before the (Continued on page 377) 
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Soup). THO the thermometer registers 104 degrees in the 
La] shade, the United States Fuel Administration is 
} obdurate. It insists that we order our coal for 
|, next winter now, and keep the mines busy, or shiver 
————_ with cold next winter. On posters, in motion pictures 
and on picture slides the word of warning has gone forth: 
“Fill your bins now or suffer’—and with the recent experience 
of heatless days fresh in the memory, the consumer doesn't 
have to be told twice. 

In order to meet the transportation problem, the United 
States Fuel Administration has announced a zone system to 
govern the distribution of bituminous coal during the coming 
year. Heretofore coal has been distributed practically without 
regard to the distance between the mine and the consumer. 
Under the zone system, coal will be distributed to consuming 
territory under restrictions that will avoid, as far as possible, 
waste of transportation facilities. 

The serious coal shortage last year made imperative the study 
of what can be done to remove the causes. It was found in a 
substantial sense the country has been engaged in “carrying 
coals to Newcastle’; cars and locomotives have been occupied 
for many unnecessary days in hauling coal hundreds of unneces- 
sary miles in order to deliver it at places much more accessible 
from other coal fields. The coal zoning plan is the result. Coal 
producers, jobbers and consumers, and the traffic and operating 
officials of railroads have been consulted in establishing these 
zones to insure more equal distribution of cars to the mines and 
more steady employment of mine labor. 

As established, the plan provides for elasticity thru a system 
of special permits issued by the Fuel Administration when and 
as necessary. Chicago, under this system, must obtain coal 
from southern Illinois mines instead of from the Pocahontas 
fields of West Virginia, for instance, and there will be thus saved 
11,400,000 car miles, or very conservatively figured, 285,000 
car days. 

The restrictions imposed upon the movement of coal by the 
zone system will make necessary some readjustment in fuel 
practices in various communities affected by these restrictions. 
Under regulations, coal of particular quality or characteristics, 
for a special purpose, such as by-product, gas, blacksmith and 
metallurgical coal, will be permitted to move by permit beyond 
the limits imposed by the zone system. 

And the fuel consumer must put in his order early—the Fuel 
Administration is determined about that. Heretofore, many 
of the mines in many of the producing districts thruout the 
country have been unable to keep up their production in the 
summer months because of the decreased demand for their 
product. Under the zone system these producing districts 
have been allotted consuming territory which will demand a 
large increase in production. Thus coal which has long been 
available, but not used, will be added to the aggregate supply 
for the country as a whole. Consumers in these zones have been 
notified to fill their bins during the coming summer and keep 
these mines running every day of the week. Ample production 
capacity has been assigned to each of the consuming zones 
outlined in the system, but these producing fields must be kept 
working as nearly as possible at their maximum capacity if 
the system is to be a success. 

For instance, the entire 540,000 tons needed by Western 
Missouri, which was formerly supplied from the Illinois fields, 
is to be replaced by coal shipped from mines in Missouri and 
Kansas, which must be cared for by increased production from 
the Missouri and Kansas mines. Heretofore, these mines have 
been unable to keep up production in the summer months 
because of the decreased demand for their product, and con- 
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sumers in Missouri will suffer a serious shortage next winter 
unless they begin to fill their bins at once and continue to accu- 
mulate their winter supply during the summer. 

The mines can fill the normal requirements of these con- 
sumers if they are kept running every day of the week, winter 
and summer, and in no other way. The same thing holds true 
to nearly every section of the country, and the coal administra- 
tion is mincing no words about it. 

The prices fixed by the Fuel Administration are for the most 
part satisfactory to mine owner and wholesaler. The difficulty 
and cost of mining varies in the different fields, and has been 
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DR. HARRY AUGUSTUS GARFIELD 
President of Williams College and Coal Administrator of the United States 


taken into consideration, and one dollar per ton profit is the 
figure set, which was not to be exceeded. Any difference in the 
price of coal to the consumer is made up of increased cost of 
mining or of transportation. The coal business of America is 
on an eminently fair and equitable basis. In working out this 
intricate and important problem, Dr. Garfield has had the help 
of the ablest men in America. 

Among the advisors to Dr. Garfield is J. P. White, successor 
to John Mitchell, head of United Mine Workers of America, 
who represents labor. Rembrandt Peale, who, in spite of his 
artistic name, is one of the biggest operators in Pennsylvania 
fields, is Dr. Garfield's advisor on bituminous coal. S. A. 
Taylor, one of two or three of the largest coal men of Pittsburg 
and New York, is slated as technical advisor, and J. B: Neale, 
of Thomas Neale & Company, New York, big coal jobber, is 
advisor on anthracite coal problems. 
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The transportation of coal is an important problem; Mr. 
G. N. Snyder, coal traffic man of New York Central, has this 
part in charge. Mr. F. W. Whittaker, traffic manager and vice- 
president of Chesapeake & Ohio, is director of inland transpor- 
tation, and together these two men have worked out with the 
railroads the transportation problem in getting the coal to the 
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consumer. Mr. L. A. Snead of Washington, as assistant to Dr. 
Garfield, spends most of his time traveling around the country 
studying the details of production and distribution at first 
hand. The business manager of the Fuel Administration is 
R. S. Neely, who was loaned by the Ford Automobile Company 
to help put the Fuel Administration on a business basis, where 
his executive ability has been shown to good advantage. He 
has a large corps of assistants under him, including: the many 
business departments that fall under his supervision. T. B. 
Noyes, of the Oneida Community, New York, is director of the 
Conservation Division, which includes industrial exemptions 
and priorities, as well as educational work along the lines of 
fuel economy. 

In the Distribution Division Dr. Garfield has the assistance 
of J. A. D. Morrow, formerly assistant secretary of the Federal 
Trade Commission, later secretary of the Pittsburg Coal 
Operators Association, and still later secretary of National 
Coal Operators Association, with headquarters in Washington. 
Under Director Morrow is Mr. S. L. Yerkes of Alabama, in 
charge of special assignments and the southern bituminous 
field, and A. W. Calloway of Maryland, who is manager of the 
bituminous distribution. The management of the anthracite 
district is in charge of A. S. Leroyd, authority on anthracite, 
and the coke distribution by W. S. Blaubelt, one of the foremost 
coke engineers of the country. These men have numerous 
assistants to carry out the very great work which they are 
directing. 

The zoning of the coal districts, which is one of the most 
important taken up by the Fuel Administration, was carried 
out largely by C. E. Lesher, originally from Colorado. The 
work was formerly done from geological surveys and statistical 
facts as to production. Mr. Lesher knows more facts and 
has probably more general knowledge of coal conditions thru- 
out the country than any other one man, for he does nothing 
else but study it from morning to night. He is an authority 
on questions of this kind. * 


In the Fuel Oil Division, Mr. M. L. Requa, formerly of the 
Food Administration, has been made director. The Legal 
Division of the Fuel Administration is under Director H. D. 
Nims, a lawyer of New York City. There are many hundreds 
of thousands of dollars involved in the simple matter of refunds 
alone in this department, and it is one of the most important 
and far-reaching of all the Fuel Administration activities. Here 
it is necessary to protect the operator, the jobber and the con- 
sumer, and see that all have equitable and fair treatment, 
working under the Lever Act, which gives the Fuel Adminis- 
tration the power to regulate the.sale and storage of coal. 
The special Organization Division is directly in charge of 
W. E. Hope, and here Director Garfield is in touch with the 
public direct thru his state and county men. An order sent out 
from the Fuel Administration goes direct to the state chair- 
man, who passes it on to the county chairman, and thence to 
the local chairman of each section. 

In the matter of publicity, E. R. Sartwell, a newspaper man 
of wide experience, is engaged in acquainting the public with 
the Fuel Administration program, and thru the use of moving 
pictures and posters is educating them to place their order now, 
so that the mines may be kept working during the summer. 
It is a big pull-together organization, the Fuel Administration, 
and there are going to be no heatless days next year if 
Dr. Garfield and his aids can prevent it. 

"The primary cause of the coal shortage last winter was 
the general expectancy on the part of the public that the high 
prices for coal would be materially reduced before the fall set 
in. That dream of government intervention went glimmering, 
for when the great need came there was neither sufficient coal 
mined nor transportation to carry it. The people were face 
to face with a serious condition, and the experience of heatless 
days on the business of America was something that will not 
soon be forgotten. 

The idea of the public this year seems to be that it will take 
no chances. The order for a coal supply has been recorded early, 
and with two-thirds of the supply already in the bins of the 
consumers of America, and the Government's promise to see 
that the remaining one-third will be delivered before it is needed, 
America faces the coming winter with a new sense of security 
on the heat question. 

The Fuel Administration is not alone interested in the supply 
of coal; it has prepared and listed all the available cord wood 
supply, with an earnest entreaty to business and householder 
alike to arrange to burn as much wood as possible. It may 
even come to a proposition of proportioning so much wood 
to so much coal, after the plan of the Food Administration in 
its ratio of wheat and wheat substitutes. The American people 
have met the latter with the true win-the-war spirit, and if 
it is to be ‘coal and coal substitutes,’ they will be as willing 
to do their part without complaining. This is the spirit of 
America—ready to go to any limit of sacrifice, asking only 
one thing—that everybody be treated alike. In fact it is upon 
this basis that the great war work is carried on—it is a policy 
of restriction applied to war necessities as important as was 
the principle of conscription to fill the ranks of the army. 
Everybody treated alike, everybody in the same boat, with no 
favoritism or partiality—these are the principles of democracy 
being worked out in new ways never before dreamed of in the 
realm of political and economical science. And there is a way, 
a very forceful way of impressing upon the fuel slacker that he 
must live up to the law, for the Fuel Administration believes 
it has reached the point where refractions from its rules should 
be dealt with to the extreme penalty of the law, in justice to 
those who are willingly doing their part to protect their country 
from the suffering and inconvenience of another winter of 
heatless days. 

ok * * * 

“Have you got your winter's coal?” 

This is the great question of the hour. It has been asked 
of every householder in America, by Government and friends 
alike. The bins of America have been steadily filling, and 
happy, indeed, is the man who can meet the inquiry with an 
enthusiastic “I’ve got mine!” 

Can you make this answer? 
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South America in the Present War 
By ALBERT LEONARD SQUIER 


Southern Cross always had its lure. Today its 
five stars symbolize as many republics in war's dark 


night, each blazing brightly in allegiance to the - 


United States and her Allies. Six other national 

stars have changed orbits. They, at least. are not 
found in Germany's murky constellation. Now that the great 
conflict is defined, it is expected that we as a nation should 
be among the Allies; but that these eleven republics also have 
the same sentiments is a source of legitimate pride. In our 
busy war-haste we have failed to appreciate what this means 
now and for all time to come. Not long since the feeling of the 
Latin republics toward the United 
States was wrapped in more or less 
haze. Misunderstandings, distrust 
and _ill-feeling clouded friendship. 
And this, too, with peoples with 
whom, by reason of propinquity and 
manifest destiny, we should have had 
most cordial relations. But a clearer 
light is shining! 

When my crude west coaster 
steamed into Callao harbor four 
years ago, there, at anchor, rode the 
Peruvian fleet. Three small gun- 
boats, which couldn't last five min- 
utes in a modern naval engagement, 
were all. Yet what audacious courage 
Peru has shown! Not only in break- 
ing off diplomatic relations with, but 
in seizing the interned ships of Ger- 
many. I say “Bravo!” to old Peru. 

And I pay the same tribute to Bolivia, to Haiti, Costa Rica, 
and little Uruguay! What do these republics, by the severance 
of diplomatic relations, say to war-mad Germany? In no 
uncertain tones they declare that there is.no place for the iron 
heel of a military autocracy in their notion of things. That a 
German victory means the, death of all Republicanism on the 
earth, the putting out of the stars of hope among all free peoples. 
They declare that certain so-called divine-right governments 
have shown no heaven's credentials, but rather that their 
diplomacy and acts of vandalism ‘ear the brand of the beast. 

And what shall I say of Nicaragua? Brave little republic! 
The last of those to formally declare war on the Blond Beast! 
Its soil a veritable seed-plot for German propaganda, and hav- 
ing a flourishing German colony, yet she draws the sword and 
takes her stand. And Guatemala! Once a coveted prize of the 
Hun. She has shown that one taste of German gall was enough! 
Then there is Panama and Cuba! Neither wasted a single day 
in following the lead of the United States. Both have felt 
the benevolent spirit of Uncle Sam and respect it. But Brazil! 
With a large colony of Germans in the south, and mariy German 
interests, she, the first of the great modern republics, took her 
stand uncompromisingly for the liberties with which she had 
made herself free. 

With such a background, is there not a justifiable hope that 
soon the whole Western Hemisphere will stand united against 
all foes without, and for the unhindered development of all 
material and spiritual resources within? 

It may not be amiss for the statecraft of this nation to 
grapple seriously with the question as to why any of the Latin 
republics hesitate to come into alignment with the cause of the 
Allies. For is not the whole Western Hemisphere within the 
scheme of world-enslavement by Germany? Can anybody 
doubt that the second act of the awful tragedy would be set 
on this soil if Germany succeeds? Something big, something 
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worthy of her present preparations, should be done by the 
United States to remove the last trace of misunderstanding 
between the Americans of the North and the Americans of the 
South. A new co-operative Monroe Doctrine is the need of 
the hour. 

And what of Chile? With the spirit of San Martin, Valdevia, 
to say nothing of Cochran and O'Higgins, still vibrant, the 
wonder is that she hesitates. Yet to know her is to understand. 
Did I not see her soldiers—finer than which I never looked 
upon—marching in absolute precision to the Goose Step? It is 
hard to forget the Master as well as his teachings. Then, too, 
think of the vast financial interests, 
and the extensive German coloniza- 
tion along the west coast, and espe- 
cially in the south. Then, too, the 
Baltimore incident, and the undiplo- 
matic pressing of some of our claims 
are not quite forgotten. 

And Argentina? When will she 
forget her anti-American feeling? 
When will she abandon her. profit- 
able neutrality? ,She has had cause; 
ample it would seem, to know the 
right course to take. Besides, Argen- 
tina is Italy's best colony. Her 
population is numerically pro-ally. 
Yet certain strong political forces 
predominate. The assurances of 
friendship extended by President 
Irigoyen to this country indicate that 
the hour may soon come when this 
great food-supplying nation shall stand for the essence of the 
republicanism which she professes. 

In both Chile and Argentina German agents are busy. It 
is safe to assume that the motives of this country, as interpreted 
by these emissaries, are anything but favorable. Lies travel 
fast, especially on German wings. The propulsion of deceit 
must forever remain at the very top of Germany's fine arts. 
Yet there is hope. 

High over the Cumbrae on the backbone of the Cordilleras, 
stands the majestic statue, “The Christ of the Andes.” Some 
years ago Chile and Argentina were almost at war. Instead, 
they beat their cannon into a great metal figure, with his hand 
supporting a cross. Underneath were chiseled in the enduring 
stone this portentous sentiment: ‘Sooner shall these mountains 
crumble into dust than the people of Argentina and Chile break 
the peace which they have pledged at the feet of Christ, the 
Redeemer." Yet the rivalry between the powers separated 
by the high Andes still exists, and is one of the reasons, prob- 
ably, which keeps two of the A. B. C. republics out of the 
Entente alliance. If one would go in, the other would. Fear 
to weaken one to the advantage of the other is a potent restraint. 

Yet the die iscast. The future, thickly obscured by the white 
elephants of battle smoke, points only in two ways: toward 
justice, freedom, and good will, or major force. Neutrality 
should long since have been out-flanked, beaten down and 
destroyed. The world is being made ready for either freedom 
or force. Why, then, should not the Latin republics, which, at 
the price of treasure and blood, struck off the shackles of Old 
World oppression in order to come into the family of free na- 
tions, carry on until they, too, shall come to an honored place 
among the powers united on the industrial, commercial and 
peaceful interests of the whole world? 


Once to every man and nation 
Comes the moment to decide. 
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A Visit to the Frick Gallery 


Some Notable Paintings in the Collection of Henry Clay Frick 


Sm ORECASTS of what may come to America after 
the war form an interesting conversational topic 
in these days. Americans who in years past toured 
Europe and glimpsed the scenes notable in historic 
wars, ancient and modern, recall the picturesque 

Structures and cathedrals now in ruins. They also brought 
back with them a love of art. The constructive industrial 
business genius of the country 
who in late years of peace de- 
voted their talents and 
accumulated fortunes toward 
gathering art treasures for 
their country, builded better 
than they knew. 

What Napoleon did for 
France by force of arms and 
conquest in bringing to Paris 
works of ancient masters as 
trophies of battle, prominent 
Americans have accomplished 
in collecting art thru pur- 
chase. The glory of France is 
entwined with love of art. 

The memory of every 
gallery in Europe or America 
that | had visited was recalled 
when | first entered the Frick 
gallery. The collection in- 
cludes over one hundred and 
eighty masterpieces, about 
eighty of which are in Mr. 
Frick’s residence. 

Naturally | paused first 
before Rubens’ portrait of 
Ambrose de Spinola, for Ru- 
bens’ matchless red always 
lures me. This picture was one 
painted entirely by Rubens 
himself, and the careful execu- 
tion reveals the lifelike inter- 
pretation which his matchless 
brush was always able to por- 
tray. Passing Bronzino’s por- 
trait of Francesco Medici, it 
seemed as if | was seeing in 
the flesh a member of this famous and infamous family of the 
early centuries. The allegories of Wisdom and Strength and 
Virtue and Vice, by Paul Veronese, and Franz Hals’ ‘Portrait 
of a Woman,” was like a floodtide of history pouring in upon 
the vision. This is the same Hals whom Rembrandt surpassed 
only in the romanticism of life-effects, but Hals was his equal 
in the sturdy qualities characteristic of the old masters. The 
picture of Hals himself contradicted the story of a dissipated 
life. making an appreciation of the burgomaster even more 
keen. 

Before Jacob Van Ruisdael’s “Quay at Amsterdam” one 
could almost catch the tang of salt air. A refreshing change 
from the distinguished personages with pointed beard was Van 
Dyke's portrait of Marchesa Giovanna Cattaneo, a cap cover- 
ing the back of her head and the stiff linen collar edged with 
lace, an impressive reminder of the fashions of the times. In 
the canvas by the Italian painter, Tiziano Vecellio (Titian) 
called “Portrait of Pietro Aretino.” the span of centuries 
seemed but as a moment of appreciative observation to the 
visitors. The calm repose reflected in the portrait of Sir Thomas 
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More revealed ease of mind and pose, purity and gentleness. 
This is the portrait said to have been thrown out of the window 
by Anne Boleyn, whose marriage to Henry VIII was opposed 
by More, then Lord Chancellor. 

Almost startling is the resemblance to John Brown in the 
features of “A Cardinal,” painted by “El Greco.” Every 
painting seems to inspire an association of ideas, or suggests 
a new trend of thought on 
subjects far remote from that 
represented. 

The collection is not all 
portraits, but catches and 
holds the very atmosphere of 
centuries. The fascinating 
Corot “Le Bac’ shows by the 
fairylike water's edge a cluster 
of trees, brown in tone, and 
the cows in the distance give 
the pastoral dream touch. The 
quiver of life vibrating with 
the breath of Nature, and 
revealing the most sensitive 
lights and playful shadows, is 
the work of a genius. It was 
painted in 1861 and there is 
the signature of the landscape 
master, on the original, which 
has been reproduced many 
times in response to popular 
demand. 

Memories of my first visit 
to the National Gallery in 
London, in the Turner Room, 
were brought to mind again in 
feeling the lurid power of the 
artist whom John Ruskin so 
devotedly admired. Here was 
also Turner's canvas portrayal, 
with the very atmosphere of 
Cologne. In “Evening” we 
looked upon the painting 
which Turner daubed with 
lamp-black so that its bril- 
liant coloring might not dim 
two canvases by Lawrence 
which hung beside it. Méillet’s “La Femme a la Lampe’ shows 
a young woman sewing by the light of a primitive lamp. Her 
costume is that of a peasant of northern France, the stricken 
country now under the black war cloud. Here in the picture 
is the sleeping child and a spinning wheel. The face radiates 
the supreme contentment of motherhood—there is her babe 
and she listens to the gentle breathing and smiles as she 
sews. 

“The Harbor of Dieppe” is another Turner that makes one 
turn about and look twice. Everyone knows Gainsborough— 
if nothing more than by the style of hat. The Gainsborough 
portrait of Hon. Frances Duncombe holding the inevitable hat 
trimmed with pearls and white plumes, and toying with a string 
of pearls, is indeed a gem. The auburn hair, slightly powdered, 
adorned with pearls, falls gracefully over her shoulders in 
curls, low corsage and Elizabethan collar, making an impression 
not to be forgotten. George Romney's “Lady Milnes” also 
has the gorgeous Gainsborough plume, and his “Countess of 
Warwick and Two Children,” Sir Joshua Reynolds’ “Lady 
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People it Pays to Know 


Archibald Monks —Granville Johnson 


By WILLIAM EDWARD ROSS 


| T a time when much that is spectacular is in view, 

], We are apt to lose sight of those solid things without 

] which the wheels of progress would become clogged. 

This applies not only to business, but winning the 

war as well. The American business man is today 

building a better America thru the medium of better business. 
This has been recently proven by the Presidential appointment 
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of prominent executives to head creative war bureaus. The 
businessman's powers for organization, his ability to plan and 
execute, his years of training, make him the foundation upon 
which the solid structure of our government rests. 

Archibald G. Monks was born a little over thirty-eight 
years ago in the village of Brookline, Massachusetts. Little 
was it realized at this time that, when the war of the world, 
even then more or less prophesied, actually took place, this 
same youngster would be one of the greatest factors for 
engineering execution during the conflict. After graduating 
at the public schools of Brookline, Mr. Monks entered Harvard, 
where he received a degree of S.B. in Mechanical Engineer- 
ing from the Lawrence Scientific School of that University. 

The career of the young engineer and architect thereafter is a 


chapter on enterprise in the textbook of progressiveness. After 
serving a year in the coal mines of West Virginia in an engi- 
neering capacity, he transferred his abilities to. a large coal 
company in Providence, Rhode Island, where he designed 
and supervised the construction of coal-handling equipment. 
Subsequent to this, he acted as consulting engineer in coal- 
handling equipment designs for various companies, after which 
he was engaged in further engineering work in the city of 
Boston. 

About the same time that Mr. Monks left Harvard, 
Granville Johnson received the degree of A.B. from Harvard 
College, and later the degree of S.B. from the Lawrence 
Scientific School of Harvard University. Like Mr. Monks, 
Mr. Johnson's early career was varied. Pluck, ability, plus 
an overwhelming passion for hard work, to which was 
coupled a peculiar adaptability in designing and architec- 
ture, resulted in his becoming actively engaged in designing 
as well as new construction work for various prominent 
American corporations. 

The demand for architects and engineers about this 
time caused the formation of the firm of Monks & Johnson, 
and for almost ten years their name has been the syno- 
nym for all that is best in high-grade architectural and 


GRANVILLE JOHNSON 


engineering construction work. This fact, together with their 
splendid record in the scientific world, led to their employment 
by the Navy Department as the designing architects and engi- 
neers for the great shipbuilding plant—Victory Plant—located 


at Squantum, Massachusetts. (Continued on page 380) 
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Our Island Possessions and the War 


}AR has its compensations to a government. It knits 
} @ country closer together, bringing all its outlying 

, } f sections into closer harmony and understanding. 
} Until the Spanish American War, the United 
=——— States had no outlying possessions, and since then 
we have been trying to spread an understanding of American 
ideals and principles among the newly-acquired island posses- 
sions. The war has advanced this work a hundred years in 
one, and today we find Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippines 
with clear understanding of the causes of the war, and as willing 

and ready to make sacrifice as those of us at home. 

Hawaii is an example of this intense patriotism, for once 
the news had gone forth that Uncle Sam had taken his coat 


off preparatory to entering the war, the entire population of . 


Hawaii stood ready to join the colors. 

In fact the rush to the colors was so general in Hawaii—the 
first quota was more than doubled—and nearly five thousand 
volunteers instantly responded. Governor Pinkham, in re- 
ferring to the matter, said: ‘Our proportion of men who have 
sworn to protect the American flag is much greater than that 
of any spot or political division of the United States.” 

The soldier boys from Hawaii was made up of men of Ameri- 
can ancestry, native Hawaiians and Filipinos. Even the Jap- 
anese of Hawaii, who were ineligible to join an American army, 
formed into guards for special duties to release others. 

The war spirit of Hawaii was universal—everybody seemed 
to want to have a part. The great sugar plantations were 
almost deserted in the first rush, and in some important sections 
not a single executive remained to run the ranch, as all of the 
young men had hurried to the call, leaving the older men 
worried over the prospect of the sugar industry being left 
uncared for. 

Out of the entire population of 125,000, exclusive of Asiatics 
and foreigners, a military organization of ten thousand was 
created. No wonder it stripped the mills and plantations. The 
very enthusiasm of the young men defeated their own purpose, 
for the War Department, sensing irreparable injury to the sugar 
industry, and realizing its vital import, cut the number of 
regiments in Hawaii one-half, leaving the other half to go back 
to the necessary work of caring for the sugar industry. 

Delegate Kalanianaole, who represents Hawaii at Wash- 
ington, was bombarded with cable messages and letters—the 
patriotic young men of Hawaii did not want to remain on sugar 
plantations—they wanted to fight in the army, and the eco- 
nomic conditions which demanded their staying on the job 
was a heavy cross to bear—to have the federal government 
deny them the right to fight for their country when it is at war. 
However, the Government, as a partial compensation, opened 
an officers’ training camp at Schofield barracks, and seventy- 
five young men have already received officers’ commissions. 

In Liberty Loan subscriptions, Hawaii found opportunity to 
give expression to its patriotism and loyalty by subscribing 
$8,500,000—nearly three times its allotment. In other ways, 
too, Hawaiian patriotism has shown itself; one is the apparent 
desire to save the government money, as evidenced by the 
fact that the cost of the draft in Hawaii was two cents per 
man, while the estimate cost here at home is eighty cents. 

Hawaii has proved herself in every way a loyal, interested 
part of the United States. 

Not so many years ago—during the Spanish American War 
—we sent transports to Porto Rico to conquer the island. To 
be sure, it represented no great achievement. A young ensign 
and twenty-four sailors had accomplished all the army expected 
to accomplish, but nevertheless American troops invaded the 
island on a war mission. 


Today that “‘conquered’’ Porto Rico has availed itself of 
every opportunity to show its loyalty and enthusiasm in the 
great war. 

Arthur Yager, governor of the island, says: 

“When the officers’ training camp was organized in Porto 
Rico, the young men of the island volunteered enthusiastically, 
and two hundred and fifty of them were accepted for training. 
One hundred and eighty of these young men received commis- 
sions in the American Army, twenty-seven becoming captains, 
and the rest first and second lieutenants. 

“It is only thru the draft law that the Porto Rican men have 
had an opportunity to get into military service, as there have 
been no recruiting stations in the island, either for the army 
or navy. It was hoped at the beginning that recruiting stations 
would be established, and hundreds of men offered their ser- 
vices and were anxious to volunteer both in the army and navy. 

“When the Selective Service Act was applied to Porto Rico 
the drawing took place amid scenes of genuine enthusiasm and 
interest. Altho the people of the island were entirely unaccus- 
tomed to the idea of the draft, all operations incident thereto 
were conducted with perfect smoothness, and the island's quota 
of 12,833 men will be mobilized for training in a cantonment 
at San Juan. 

“The Porto Ricans also have shown enthusiastic interest in 
the work of the Red Cross and the Liberty Loan. Before the 
people of Porto Rico had a chance to subscribe to the first 
Liberty Loan it was almost completed, and many firms made 
their subscriptions thru their agents in the United States. The 
first Liberty Loan subscription of between six and seven hun- 
dred thousand dollars could scarcely be said, therefore, to repre- 
sent the island properly. Nearly two million dollars was sub- 
scribed to the second loan, which was considered excellent by 
those conversant with conditions on the island. 

The citizens of Porto Rico, especially the women, have shown 
marked interest and devotion to the relief work incident to the 
war. Thousands of members have enrolled in the Red Cross. 
Among the numerous achievements of the Red Cross workers 
are the manufacture and shipping of twenty-five thousand 
pounds of guava jelly to the Red Cross hospitals in France, 
and also the sending of individual Christmas presents to each 
of the soldiers in the Porto Rico regiments now stationed at 
Panama.” 

And what about the Philippines? Less than twenty years 
ago ninety-nine out of every hundred Filipinos distrusted the 
United States; today they are with us to a man. Even those 
tribes which had been for years the most bitter enemies and 
were hardest to win gver, have come forward with eager offers 
for help. Chiefs of the various tribes notified the authorities 
that they and all their men only wanted the command of 
America to take their place and fight. 

Immediately on the entrance of the United States into the 
war, Igorrots, Ifugaos and other members of the wild tribes 
who have at some time served in the famous Philippine con- 
stabulary and scout organizations, began coming into the 
different constabulary stations and offering their services. 
In each case they came with their discharge papers, showing 
the length and quality of the service they had rendered, and 
announced that they wished to serve under the United States 
in her war against Germany. They were promised that as va- 
cancies in the constabulary arose they should be called, but this 
did not satisfy them, as they stated they had had enough of 
the peaceful constabulary service and wanted to get into real 
warfare. 

The President of the Philippine Islands, Manuel L. Quezon, 


offered the whole of the (Continued on page 380) 
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Francis Emroy Warren 
of Wyoming 


Continued from page 350 


was Secretary of War in the organization of the 
General Staff and the reorganization of the 
Army. Then, as now, he was effective in adjust- 
ing army pay to living conditions, and his efforts 
have won the gratitude of the rank and file of the 
Army. Mainly thru his strong, liberal spirit, 
substantial permanent buildings were erected 
at all the military posts. As ranking minority 
member of the committee during the present 
administration, his counsel has been sought and 
his service obtained in every measure of benefit 
to the military arm of the government, especially 
in the construction of the selective-draft law. 

In every field of legislative activity, especially 
in committee work, Mr. Warren has a reputation 
for unremitting industry, clear, clean business 
methods and practical achievement. That was 
his way as chairman of the Committee on Claims, 
as a member of the Irrigation Committee which, 
when he joined it, was regarded as one of the 
minor committees of the Senate, and which he 
made important by the great developments 
following his tireless labors to reclaim the arid 
lands of the West for agricultural uses. The 
fruits of his far-sighted faith and works are seen 
in the doubling of the population of the territory 
embraced and the increase of its farm yield and 
wealth more than tenfold. 

As a member of the all-important Committee 
on Appropriations, and as its chairman in the 
sixty-second Congress, being now the first rank- 
ing member of the minority, Senator Warren has 
been a conspicuous factor in the handling of the 
government’s vastly augmented disbursements. 
No man has been in a better position to appre- 
ciate the marvelous progress of his country and 
at the same time to feel a just pride that he has 
had no small share in promoting its advancement 
in the broad highway of prosperity. When 
Francis Emroy Warren first came to Congress, 
in 1890, the business of the government showed 
a total of $821,699,000; in other words, revenues, 
$463,080,000; disbursements, $358,618,000. The 
same business for 1917 totaled $6,965,545,501, of 
which receipts were $3,882,068,710, and dis- 
bursements $3,083,476,791. The total business, 
as estimated by the Treasury Department for 
1918 is $17,980,094,900, of which $5,176,060,460 
receipts; $12,804,034,440 disbursements. 

During his tenure of Senatorship Mr. Warren 
has seen the population of the United States 
increase thirty-nine per cent, or forty million. 
In some of the prime productions which have 
contributed to its wealth he has seen, for instance, 
these percentages of increase: 

Value of farm products, 750 per cent; min- 
erals: coal, 338 per cent; copper, 479 per cent; 
lead, 289 per cent; natural gas, 450 per cent; 
petroleum, 480 per cent; phosphate, 580 per 
cent; pig iron, 355 per cent; iron ore, 336 per 
cent; zinc, 550 per cent; steel, 923 per cent. 

Individual bank deposits have increased over 
600 per cent. Exports of merchandise have 
increased—not diminished, but augmented, since 
the beginning of the war—s5oo per cent. 

The Senator enjoys the height of his country’s 
wealth and might, in seeing it (and heartily 
approving the step) lend only last year over 
$3,000,000,000 to the nations fighting with it for 
the cause of humanity against organized inhu- 
manity—a sum seven times as great as the total 
receipts of the United States when Mr. Warren 
became a Senator in 1890. 

Notwithstanding the heavy exactions of his 
legislative duties, Senator Warren has not 
neglected the large business interests he builded 
for himself in Wyoming. His great success in 
agriculture, and especially in stockraising, gave 
him national note long ago. During one of the 
famous tariff debates, the late Senator Dolliver 
spoke of the Wyoming Senator as “‘the greatest 
shepherd since Abraham.” A firm believer in a 
productive protective tariff, because of his 
loyalty to the wool-growers and his personal 
concern for the sheep-raising industry, he did not 
scape the wanton assaults of the paid muck- 

















Threefold Co-operation 


Every telephone connection requires 
co-operation. The slightest inattention 
or indifference on the part of the per- 
son who calls, or the company that 
makes the connection, or the person 
who is called results in a correspond- 
ing deficiency in service. Each is 
equally responsible for the success of 
the service. 

Not only is it to the advantage of the 
individual himself to use the telephone 
efficiently, but his conservation of the 
advantages of these national lines of 
speech benefits all telephone users. 


Accuracy in calling, promptness in 


answering, clear and deliberate talk- 
ing, courtesy and patience on the part 
of both user and operator are essen- 
tials of service, and must be mutual 
for good service. 


Efficient telephone operation is 
vital-to the war work of this country. 
The army, the navy and the myriad 
industries contributing supplies de- 
pend on the telephone. It must be 
ready for instant and universal use. 
The millions of telephone users are 
inseparable parts of the Bell System, 
and all should patriotically contribute 
to the success of the service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 





rakers who were rampant about a decade ago. 
They were employed especially to defeat his 
re-election to the Senate in 1912. It may now 
be recalled only as the petty annoyance of a 
mud-dauber plague that had its day and perished 
in good time in its own poisons. 
best know him, nothing is more admirable than 
this distinguished public servant’s high and 
sterling self-poise. Detraction never pestered 
him; and his constancy and industry, never 


faltering for a moment, have only served to em- | 


phasize the injustice of partisan criticisms. 
Among the mean and stupid insinuations 
against the Senator indulged by those industrious 
examples of literary moral perversion was that 
while a leading member of the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee, he took care to advance the 
interests of his soldier son-in-law, John J. Per- 
shing, now the commander of the: American 
Expeditionary Forces in France. In this, as in 


other dirty diversions, the muckraker tossed | 
| every day, his messages back to the homeland 


only a boomerang that came back and mashed 
him. 

As an honored graduate of the West Point 
Military Academy, and as a soldier and officer, 
Pershing was as sure to make his own way by 


| Grant, a Lee, a Sheridan, or a Jackson. 


his own merit to high rank and command as 
ever destiny and desert combined to advance a 
The 
French and British and Italians may never have 


| heard of Senator Warren, but they are quite 
To those who | 


well and favorably informed about General 
Pershing, and wherever he appears among them 


| they greet him with flattering acclaim for his 
| eminent qualities as by nature and training an 


ideal soldier. 
General Pershing and the Senator’s daughter, 


| Helen Frances Warren, were married January 


26, 1905. Her tragic death and the loss, at the 
same time, of their three little girls in the Presidio 
of San Francisco fire just three years ago, while 
the General was commanding the United States 


| forces on the Mexican border, deeply shocked 
| the entire country. The war’s worst could have 
| no more awful horror or grief to so manly a man 


than such a personal calamity. But he bears it 
like the fine soldier he is, and, confronting peril 


are full of cheer, confidence, and clear apprehen- 
sion of the mighty task that looms before him 
and his country in this war. There is, too, for 
him the bright consolation (Continued on page 380) 
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Copyright, 1918, by Judge 


T’S FUNNY how everyone of us wants what 
] the other fellow has. The anaemic man with 

a million pines for the husky physique and 
care-free mind of the ’longshoreman; the chap 
with the digestion of an ostrich, an inadequate 
income, and the biceps of a Hercules wants a 
satin-lined limousine, Russian caviar and a box 
at the opera. Why? Oh, Lordy, don’t ask us. 
It’s just human nature—the way we poor mortals 
are built. Human nature is a wonderful and 
complex thing, God bless it. But some under- 
standing of human nature is the one thing neces- 
sary to success in the publishing world. We 
don’t for a minute pretend that we fully under- 





Botu: ‘You Lucxy Doc!”’ 


than the people of any other nation on this torn- 
up old globe. We are going to win the war— 
don’t doubt that for a moment. And we are 
going to win it thru American pluck and Ameri- 
can stamina, and our ability to fight, sacrifice, 
and smile, all at the same time. The American 
soldier or sailor is no grouch. He sings no futile 
hymns of hate. The boys in the thick of it “over 
there” haven’t forgotten how to laugh; the lads 
in our home camps and aboard ship are the 


| merriest, fun-loving crowd of youngsters any- 
| where in the world. And they all read Judge— 
| love it. 


stand the workings of the human mind—who | 


does? 


But we spend our lives in putting into the | 


pages of Judge what we think will appeal to intel- | 


ligent people all over these United States, the | the top of the list. 


kind of text and pictures that warm the heart, 
tickle the fancy, or evoke a broad grin. 

That Judge has achieved a large measure of 
success seems to indicate our labors have not 
been entirely in vain. The big thing about this 


ful, stimulating friend; a friend who rides no 
hobbies, except happiness; who cherishes no 
enmities, except a supreme hatred for the Com- 


a vein of tenderness, a sparkling wit and exhaust- 
less “‘pep.”’ This is the kind of a visitor one likes 
to have in one’s house. These are the qualities 
which make Judge beloved of the nation. 

The war? Yes, it is the banshee that dogs our 
heels, day and night. But why brood over war- 
time conditions? They are trying out our souls, 
have jolted us out of our self-complacency, and 
yet how much better off we are in this country 


Recently the librarians at the various canton- 
ments thruout the country took a vote among 
the soldier readers to ascertain what periodicals 
were most in demand. Judge stood right up at 
“Every copy received is 
read to a frazzle’’ writes one officer. Why? 


| Because Judge is human, entertaining, enor- 


| wide in its sympathies. 


mously amusing. It is all American and nation- 


It is a smiling visitant 


| to the home during fifty-two mirth-provoking 
publication is the fact that it’s a bubbling, cheer- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


weeks of the year. 
Why not Hooverize your rebellion against the 


| high cost of living by becoming a perfectly good 
| optimist thru the influence of Judge? Don’t 
mon Foe of Civilization—Militaristic Germany; | 
who parades no fads and imposes no personal | 
eccentricities; a breezy, rollicking comrade with | 


allow yourself to be Zeppelined by unfounded 
fears, or submarined by false economy. Get 
behind Judge’s super-long-range gun of humor 


| which punctures the dugouts of doubt, dullness 


and despair. Come into the camp of the wide- 


| awake ones, those who are doing their bit by 


radiating cheerfulness in the face of depressing 
conditions. Put on the khaki of mirth and 
shoulder the rifle of merriment. You owe it to 
yourself and your neighbor to wear a frownless 
countenance. Acquire “the smile that won’t 
come off” by reading Judge—the happy medium. 





Do you know that with one paltry little dollar 
you can wallop the willies completely out of 
existence? You can, with a copy of Judge in your 
hand, defy all the hordes of boredom and bury 
the blues so deep that they’ll never return. 

There is a big plus feature in every issue of 
Judge—a feature unique and compelling. This 
is the seven extra pages of text and illustrations 
known as the “Digest of the World’s Humor’”— 
the funniest things culled from sources all over 
the globe. Cartoons from Russia, sketchy humor 
from Paris, merry illustrated quips from Italy, 
trench and camp hilarity pictured by the best 
artists of England—the cream of earth’s wit and 
waggery gathered every week between Judge’s 
colorful covers. 

By the way: Did you know that everybody 
is calling Judge the “‘Nation’s Perpetual Smileage 
Book?” That description fits like a glove. 
Judge—for yourself. 





A Giggle a Day Keeps Old Grouch Away 





225 Fifth Avenue, 


New York City. 
All Right, Judge: 

I accept your offer—three months- for 
$1.00. It is understood that you send me 
Judge beginning with the current issue, 12 
numbers in all. I enclose $1 (or) send me 
a bill at a later date. (Canadian, $1.25; 
foreign, $1.50.) 


Nat. 7-18 
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Blind Youth 


Continued from page 368 
judge | was somewhat nervous. He said to me, 
‘How do you do, Mr. Tellegen. 


will do. Where are you playing now, Mr. Telle- 
gen?” I answered, and the whole process of 
citizen-making seemed complete. I could not 
understand it and explained that I had been 
studying for weeks and expected the judge to 
put me thru a thoro examination. He just 
smiled. ‘You have been studying for weeks, 
Mr. Tellegen? 


can answer the questions?’ I told him yes. 


‘Then,’ said the judge, ‘what is the use of taking 
up the court’s time and yours when we have so | 


much to do? Good day.’ Well, I was so pleased 
with the fact that I was at last an American citi- 


zen that I did not regret all the study for exam- | 


ination that I had put in.” 

Lou Tellegen spends his summers in California, 
where he plays for the pictures during the three 
months when the theaters are closed, but he is 
in love with the stage and expects to give his 
whole life to the work. Like Will Hodge, Lou 
Tellegen writes his own plays. 
in preparation which will be ready to be produced 
next fall. The one thing we forgot to do was to 
ask Lou Tellegen ‘‘How is your wife?” and for 
this I know the readers of the NATIONAL are not 
going to forgive us, because Lou Tellegen’s wife 
is Geraldine Farrar. And, honestly, when I 
looked into Lou Tellegen’s eyes and glimpsed 
the wonderful personality, I could see why he 
had been able to capture America’s leading 
prima donna. He is a handsome devil, ye gods, 
he is —and just as nice as he is handsome. 


Affairs and Folks 


Continued from page 364. 


all the candies we want with a clear conscience, 
if we eat those made from things other than cane 
or beet sugar; candies made from honey, mo- 
lasses, maple sugar, fruits, nuts, raisins, choco- 
late. Candies which are made solely from cane 
or beet sugar will be kept out of sight, and the 
confectioners are asking customers to co-operate 
with them to prove that the first purpose is to 
comply with anything that may be needed to 
supply the food shortage, even if we have to 
give the sweet tooth a rest and the dentist a 
chance to catch up with his work of providing a 
sound-toothed people for war emergencies. 

War-time candies have become quite the vogue, 
and they seem to supply all the needs. The 
shortage of sugar is the most difficult of all short- 
ages to bear in Europe, and the great food need 
of the Allies is sugar. The nations must keep 
sweet and wholesome even if cane sugar is ban- 
ished from the candy counters. 


* * * 


| HEARD a graphic life story on a Sunday 
afternoon concerning one of the prominent 
business men of the country, on a par with the 
tales of ‘‘Treasure Island’’ and other chronicles 
of imaginative adventure. It thrilled me thru 
and thru, did the story of Robert L. de la Mar, 
the man who financed little Lillian Norton, 
who became Madame Nordica, the great opera 
prima donna. He heard her sing in a church 
one day—he scarcely knew the girl, but he 
nevertheless helped her to a great career. He 
just said: ‘‘] want to do it,’’ and that was an 
end of it. 

But it isn’t of his quiet deeds and benefactions 


F REC KL Er s 


* There’s no longerJthe slightest need of feeling ashamed of 


your freckles, as hine—double strength—is guaranteed to 
remove these homely spots. 

Simply get an ounce of Othine—double strength—from your 
druggist, and apply a little of it night and morning, and you 
Should soon see that even the worst freckles have begun to 
disappear, while the lighter ones have vanished entirely. It is 
seldom that more than one ounce is needed to completely clear 
the skin and gain a beautiful, clear complexion. / 

Be sure to ask for the double strength Othine, as this is sold 
uncer the guaranteefof money back if it fails to remove freckles. 





Put up your | 
right hand. Do you swear,’ etc. I swore. ‘That | 


You know, don’t you, that you | 


He has another | — ‘ 
| superstition of the sailors that a stowaway 


| which “‘Mark Twain’ was pilot. 





I would write; it is of the thrilling adventures 
that have gone to make up his eventful life. 
A boy in Holland, young de la Mar heard his 


| brothers tell great tales on their return from long 


voyages—describing how they went clear round 
the world and stood on their heads. The boy’s 
imagination was fired, and at the age of seven he 
ran down to the wharf and got acquainted with a 
cook, whom he begged to take him along on the 
voyage. The cook was a kindly man, and hun- 
gered for the company of the bright boy, so agreed 
to help him stow away. He went down to the 
ship, with his clanging wooden shoes, and was 
stowed away at midnight. He stayed in the 
dark hold for what seemed like an eternity, 
and then felt the ship moving. 

After many hours it suddenly dawned upon 
him that the cook had forgotten all about him, 
and that he was locked in. There were rats and 
all sorts of crawling things to try the nerve of 
the sturdy lad. He was game, but hungry. It 
was nearly forty-eight hours when he made up 
his mind that he was to die. He kicked and 
knocked against the walls, but could not seem 
to arouse anybody. Later one of the sailors came 
down to get some sails and found the half- 
starved boy. He was brought on board, where the 


presaged disaster to the ship was almost his 
undoing. Even the captain said, ‘““Throw him 
overboard.”” The men grabbed him and had 
him suspended in their arms from the rail. He 
never whimpered. He did not even tell of his 
friend the cook, who had been partly to blame. 


When the captain saw the sturdy pluck of the [ 


small lad, he commanded the men to set him 
down, and sent him forthwith to help the cook. 

They were three years in making that voyage, 
and finally arrived in China. The sailors were 
allowed to go ashore on condition that they were 
not to bring back with them a living animal. All 
went well with the lad until an old Chinaman 
came along with two monkeys. Young de la 
Mar had saved all his pittance for three years, 
and he offered the money to the Chinaman in 
exchange for the monkeys. Succeeding in smug- 


gling them aboard unseen, he stowed them in a | 
When | 


lifeboat and covered them with canvas. 
one of the monkeys was discovered, the captain 
and the sailors were furious. The captain called 


each one of the men to find out who brought the | 
monkey aboard. Finally it was fastened upon | 
the young lad, who spoke not a word under | 


severe censure. But when they broke the back 


of the little animal and threw it overboard, he | 


could not contain himself and burst into tears. 
There was talk of sending him after the monkey, 
but the men relented. When the other monkey 
appeared, it was thought to be the ghost of the 
first one, and allowed to remain because it might 
bring good luck. So little de la Mar was allowed 
to carry his monkey back to Holland. 

For several years he followed the sea, later 
locating in New Orleans. Here he secured an 
interest in one of the river boats, and had the 
proud distinction of owning one of the boats of 
Then he be- 
came interested in diving. He accumulated a 
little money, came to New York, and bought a 
boat to go down and raise a derelict near Cuba. 
He and his partner, a captain, who had invested 
two thousand dollars in the enterprise, started 
out on the expedition—he to do the diving and 
the captain to command the vessel. As they 
passed Sandy Hook, the captain suddenly died. 
Undeterred, de la Mar kept on and found this 
derelict a rich treasure, which far surpassed even 
the dreams of Stevenson in “Treasure Island.” 
The net profits were four hundred thousand 
dollars. 

Returning to Boston, he looked up the cap- 
tain’s widow, and went to her, asking her to 
meet him with her lawyer. ‘‘What do I want 
with a lawyer?”’ she queried. ‘‘My husband said 
whatever you said was right—he always had 
unreserved confidence in you.” 


“| want to pay you for your half interest in 


the vessel,” he went on, giving her two thousand 
dollars, the amount of her husband’s investment, 
and then turned over to her a certified check for 
two hundred thousand dollars as her share of 
the proceeds of this adventurous trip. 

At one time de la Mar was diving from his ves- 
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sel when she careened. He realized that some- 
thing was wrong, for the men did not respond 
to his signal to pull him up. But he was getting 
air all the time. Finally, after six hours of in- 
tense waiting, the tide turned, and he was 
brought to the surface. On board the boat, he 


| found that the mate had kept the men at the 


pumps at the point of a pistol, as they had all 
declared he must be dead, and were in a panic 
to desert the ship. 

Mr. de la Mar, at an age past threescore and 
ten, lives very quietly near Glen Cove, in the 
memories of a life of thrilling deeds and adven- 
ture. A taciturn, diffident man, he has the same 
faculty for silence as, when a lad, they had him 
suspended ready to throw overboard when he 
refused to tell on the cook. 


Affairs at Washington 


Continued from page 345 


name.of this army is the Lincoln Patriotic Army, 
and altho it is only a civil organization, its pur- 
pose is widespread. In each city, town, or com- 
munity enlistments are to be made, furnishing 
units of organization which can be adapted to 
the work of the Food Administration or to assist 
the Red Cross or the Y. M. C. A. drives. 

Dr. John Wesley Hill, chancellor of the Lincoln 
Memorial University, believes that enlistment 
in the Lincoln Patriotic Army will inspire, 
strengthen and put “pep” into war work. En- 
rollment blanks consist of certificate of enlist- 
ment, an unusual portrait of Lincoln, the famous 
Bixby letter of sympathy, and Lincoln’s speech 
at Gettysburg. The cost of enlistment is one 
dollar. It is just one other patriotic war activity 
that will keep alive the fighting spirit of America. 


QUICK FRENCH 
For SOLDIERS and SAILORS 


A handy edition for men who must learn the essentials 
in a hurry. Especially adapted for the men “going 
over” or who “are over.’ Contains the more important 
phrases necessary to enable to talk with their French 
compatriots. Shirt Pocket Editions, 15c; 16c postpaid. 


CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ltd., Boston, Mass. 
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Physicians Explain Why Women 


Need More Iron In Their Blood 
Today Than 30 Years Ago 


Say Anaemia—Lack of Iron is Greatest Curse to the Health, 
Strength, Vitality and Beauty of the Modern American Woman 


Dr. Ferdinand King, New York 
Physician and Medical Author, 
says physicians should prescribe 
more organic iron—Nuxated Iron 
—to supply the iron deficiency. 
Opinions of Dr. James Francis 
Sullivan, formerly Physician of 
Bellevue Hospital (Outdoor Dept.), 
New York, and the Westchester 
Dr. A. J. New- 


former Police Surgeon of 


County Hospital; 
man, 
Chicago, and other physicians who 
have thoroughly tested the value 
of Nuxated Iron. 


Any woman who tires easily, 
irritable, or looks pale, haggard, and worn, 
should at once have her blood examined for 
iron deficiency—administration of simple 
Nuxated Iron will often increase the stre ngth 
and endurance of weak, nervous, careworn 
women in two wee sks’ time. 

“There can be no strong, healthy, beautiful, 
rosy-cheeked women without iron, rs says Dr. 
Ferdinand King, a New York physician and 
Medical Author. “I have strongly empha- 
sized the fact that doctors should prescribe 
more organic iron—Nuxated lIron—for their 
nervous, run-down, weak, haggard-looking 
women patients. Pallor means anaemia. The 
skin of an anaemic woman is pale, the flesh 
flabby. The muscles lack tone, the brain fags, 
and the memory fails, and ofte m they become 
weak, nervous, irritable, despondent and melan- 
choly. When the iron goes from the blood of 
women, the roses go from their cheeks. 

“In the most common foods of America, 
the starches, sugars, table syrups, candies, 
polished rice, white bread, soda crackers, bis- 
cuits, macaroni, spaghetti, tapioca, sago, farina, 
degerminated cornmeal, no longer is iron to 
be found. Refining processes have removed 
the iron of Mothe: Earth from these impov- 
erished foods, and silly methods of home cook- 
ery, by throwing down the waste pipe the 
water in which our vegetables are cooked, are 
responsible for another grave iron loss. There- 
fore, you should supply the iron deficiency in 
your food by using some form of organic iron, 
just as you would use salt when your food has 
not encus* salt.’ 

Dr J. Newman, former Police Surgeon 
of eo. and former House Surgeon, Jeffer- 
son Park Hospital, Chicago, says: “It has been 
my particular duty during the past six years 
to assist in keeping Chicago's five thousand 
bluecoats in good health and perfect fighting 
trim, so that they would be physically equipped 
to withstand all manner of stornts and ravages 
of Nature's elements. Recently I was prompted 
to give Nuxated Iron a trial. This remedy has 
proven, thru my own tests of it, to excel any 
preparation I have ever used for creating red 
blood, building up the nerves, strengthening 
the muscles, and correcting digestive disorders.”’ 

Dr. Schuyler C. Jaques, formerly Visiting 
Surgeon of St. Elizabeth’ s Hospital, New York 
City, said: “I have never before given out any 
medical information or advice for publication, 
as I ordinarily do not believe in it. But in 
the case of Nuxated Iron I feel I would be remiss 
in my duty not to mention it. I have taken 
it myself and given it to my patients with most 
surprising and satisfactory results. And those 
who wish quickly to increase their strength, 
power and endurance will find it a most re- 
markable and wonderfully effective remedy.” 

Dr. T. Alphonsus Wallace, a physician of 
many years’ experience in this country, and 
who has been given many honorary titles in 
England, says: “I do not make a practice of 
recommending advertised medicinal products, 
but I have found Nuxated Iron so potent in 
nervous, run-down conditions that I believe 
all should know of it. he men and women 
of today need more iron in their blood than 
was the case twenty or thirty years ago. This 
pecause of the dimineralized diet which now is 


is nervous or 


The Child’s Appeal—What is Your Answer? 


‘Mother, why don’t ygu take Nuxated Iron and be 


strong and well and have nice rosy cheeks, instezd 


of being so nervous and irritable all the time and 


looking so haggard and old? The doctor gave some 
to Susie Smith’s mother and she was worse off than 


you are, and now she looks years younger and feels 


just fine.”’ 


served daily in thousands of homes and also 
because of the demand for greater resistance 
necessal y to offset the greater number of health 
hazards, to be met at every turn.” 

Dr. James Francis Sullivan, formerly Physi- 
cian of Bellevue Hospital (Outdoor Dept.), 
New York and Westchester County Hospital, 
says: “Thousands of persons go on suffering 
year after year, doctoring themselves for all 
kinds of ilis, when the real and true cause 
underlying their condition is simply a lack of 
sufficient iron in the red blood corpuscles to 
enable Nature to transform the f they eat 
into brawn, muscle, tissue and brain. But 
beware of the old forms of metallic iron which 
frequently do more harm than g 

“Notwithstanding all that has been said 
and written on this subject by well-known 
physicians, thousands of people still insist on 
dosing themselves with metallic iron, simply 
I suppose, because it costs a few cents less. 
I strongly advise readers in all cases to get 
a physician’s prescription for organic iron— 
Nuxated Iron—or if you don’t want to go 
to this trouble, then purchase only Nuxated 
Iron in its original packages and see that 
this particular name (Nuxated Iron) appears 
on the package. If you have taken prepara- 
tions such as Nux and Iron and other similar 
iron products, and failed to get results, remem- 
ber that such products are an entirely different 
thing from Nuxated Iron.” 

If people would only take Nuxated Iron 
when they feel weak or run-down, ay of 
dosi themselves with habit- —_ bay 
stimulants and alcoholic beverages, there are 
probably thousands who might readily build 

their red blood corpuscles, increase their 

- energy and get themselves into a 
condition to ward off the millions of disease 
rms that are almost continually around us. 
feis surprising how many people suffer from iron 


You can tell the women with plenty of iron in their 
blood—beautiful, 


healthy, rosy-cheeked women 


full of Life, Vim and Vitality—while those who lack 


iron are often cross, nervous, irritable, weak, tired, 


complaining creatures whom nobody wants to have 


around. 


deficiency and do no know of it. If you are 
not strong or well, you owe it to yourself to 
make the following test: See how long you can 
work or how far you can walk without becom- 
ing tired. Next take two five-grain tablets 
of Nuxated Iron three times per day after 
meals for two weeks. Then test your strength 
again and see how much you have gained 
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CUT THIS OUT 
WHAT NUXATED IRON IS MADE FROM 


Sworn Statement of Composition on its Formula 


THE Board of Directors have authorized the broadest publication of the ‘sworn statement of the 
composition of Nuxated Iron, so that the public may it for 


Newspa) papers o everywhere are invited to copy this statement for the benefit of their readers. 
hat physicians make a record of it and hese it in their offices, 

ligently answer questions of patients concerning it. ) 

8 ee Baterd) Oo to any one who desires such. It is as follows 
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MANUFACTURER'S NOTE.—Nuxated Iron, which 
is prescribed and recommended above by physicians, 
is not a secret remedy, but one which is well known 
to druggists. Unlike the old, inorganic iron prod- 


ucts, it is easily assimilated, does not injure the 
The 


teeth, make them black, nor upset the stomach. 
manufacturers guarantee successful and 
entirely satisfactory results to over? <= a 
or er will refund your money. 
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good druggists and general aoe 
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Let’s Talk it Over 


N a life, punctuated with many memorable 
events, nothing has so touched my heart and 
filled me with an abundant love for, and faith in 
my native land, as my recent trip to battle- 
scarred Europe. 

Gazing as I| did into the eyes of the stalwart 
sons of America, who have willingly sacrificed 
their all for their country, I felt such a thrill of 
enthusiasm, such a belief in their ultimate vic- 
tory, that I needed not their simple statements, 
said in the matter-of-fact language of bravery, 
“We'll see it thru,” to convince me that they 
would, indeed, see it thru to the finish. 

America has a right to be proud—is proud, of 
those brave boys who are making the world a 
safe place for future generations to inhabit, and 
when they gave me messages to mother— 
lines scrawled on the back of an envelope, per- 
haps—I |felt that I was the chosen guardian of 
the most priceless things in the world—heart 
messages. 

Pathetic it is, indeed, to see how those same 
boys hunger for mail—letters from mother, 
letters from dad, letters from sweethearts, letters 
from anyone, in fact, so long as they come from 
home. 

You who have sons, friends, relatives in that 
vague section of Europe known as~the “Over 
There,” need no urging to write—your heart 
prompts you. You, however, who are bound 
by no ties save those of patriotism, of natural 
interest, what about you? You buy Liberty 
Bonds, Thrift Stamps, subscribe for the Red 
Cross—that is your duty; but there is something 
more required of you, a greater thing than duty, 
a personal heart interest. Adopt a soldier as 
your own, enshrine him in your heart, and send 
him that personal touch—a letter. This will 
bring to him more conviction of your interest 
than anything else could do. He knows you are 
buying Bonds and helping in other ways. He 
appreciates it, but, to him as an individual, it is 
an impersonal act. The personal interest con- 
tained within an envelope is the golden thread 
of hope that links him to you and proves you 
are with him, not only with your purse, your 
backing, but with your heart. His letters back 
will repay you, make you glad. Had you heard 
the tone in which they mentioned dear ones at 
home to me, you would experience a void, a heart 
emptiness, because you were not one of those 
mentioned. This is a day of patriotic love, and 
the greatest thing I can ask of you, for your own 
happiness, is to adopt a soldier, and write him 
regularly. 

Since coming home I have spent many hours 
in calling the telephone numbers given me by 
the boys, and, greater than the greetings they 
sent was the fact that every message given me 
had a smile in it. Sweet are the associations 
those momentary touches brought me, for like 
the rejuvenating rain crystals which restore life 
to the fading flower, so did these associations 
bring me that magic elixir of courage to go on 
battling. If those boys could smile, what could 
I not do? Often in delivering messages, thru 
hurried telephone connections, I got sweethearts 
and mothers mixed, but, after all, what did _ it 
matter? All mothers are sweethearts to our 
soldiers—all sweethearts are mothers to them. 

Brightened by those magic ties, I, as an 
humble bearer of messages, felt like a glorified 
wire, over which love had sent, its divine greetings 
of hope, and faith and courage. 





* * * * 


N° doubt you have seen them, these circular 
brass caps, two to four inches in diameter, 
each marked with the name and insignia of the 
particular service to which it belongs, and firmly 
attached to a granite boulder or mounted on 
the top of a metal bar dr tube, scattered along 
the roadside wherever Uncle Sam’s scientific 
or land-surveying experts have worked. To the 
initiated they convey all sorts of valuable infor- 
mation, from the precise levels and scientifically 
accurate geographic locations of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, the elevation and contour 
lines of the Geological Survey, to the land 
corners and boundaries of the Public Land 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


HELP WANTED 





Wonderful Chance. Your personal oy at) and furnish- 
Pa ings at wholesale rates. Good salary as local representative 

moments. Send 15c for outfit. “Goodell & Co., Dept. 
N, Duratex Bidg., New York. 


$348 One Day in Sppnbe, 1917. Ira Shook, of Flint, 
did it. Pierson of acatounery two stores since 
August, now seedy for Higgins of Poughkeepsie started 
September 18, 2,800 fe ws first day. Studer wrote October 
1, sold $90 one day. This is a big year for 
—Kellogg $ 700 ahead ane 4 second week. 
$250 in one day. in one — 
packages a day. Eakins. $ $1, 500 profit in one month. We start 
you in business. No experience; little capital. We furnish 
everything; teach you secret formula; how to succeed. Buil 
a business of yourown. The demand for crispettes is enormous. 
Every nickel sale nets almost 4 cents profit. A delicious food 
ection made without sugar. High prices and war conditions 
help. Profits $1,000 a month easily possible. W.Z. Long Co., 
Dept. N, 301 High St., Springfield, Ohio. 


Underwood & Underwood offer you the opportunity to 
establish business of your own in which others earn up to 
$6,000 a year. Exclusive contracts for selling Visual Instruction 
Equipment to schools and libraries. Only educated men with 
erences, cash " guarantee required. Underwood & 
Underwood, Dept. N , 417 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Build a Business. of Your Own and escape ‘salaried drude- - 

ery for life. Learn the Collection Business. Unlimited field; 
little competition. Few opportunities so Send for 
“Pointers” today. American Collection N, 56 
State Street, Detroit, Mich. 
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Wanted, Ideas.—Write for list of patent buyers who 

wish to purchase patents and at to Invent with List 
Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inven- 
tions. Send sketch for free opinion as to patentability. Our 
four Guide books sent free. Patents advertised Free. e 
assist inventors to sell their inventions. Victor J. Evans & 
Co., Patent Attys., Dept. N, 759 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


Patents that Protect. Write us for New Book, Patent 

Sense. Worth more than all other patent books combined. 
Free. ‘een Si & _" Dept. N, 162 Springer Building, Wash- 
ington, D 1869. 


Patent Your Ideas. Patents obtained through D. Swift 

being sold to big manufacturers. Write today for free book 
of 307 needed inventions and surpassing references. D. Swift, 
Dept. N, 329 Seventh St., Washington, D. C 


Invent Something. Your Ideas May ‘Bring “Wealth. 

Send postal for Free book. Tells what to invent and how to 
obtain a patent through our credit system. Talbert & Talbert, 
4733 Talbert Building, Dept. N, Washington, D.¢. 


Your Idea Wanted. Patent Your Invention. 
you market it. Send for 4 free books, list of 
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tised free. Ric ¥ Owen, Patent La Dept. N, 45 
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New York. 
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Send Me Your Safety Razor Blades for Re-sharpening. 
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Men—Women Wanted for Government War Positions. 
Thousands needed immediately. Good salaries; permanent 
es bey ~ Dhaene other advantages. We pre- 
gece yon on secure a position or we refund your money. 
Ask bookice “QL” free to citizens. Washington Civil Ser- 
vice School, 2074 Marden Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Spare time to make a success like thousands of our members 
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Earn $25 ‘Weekly, Spare Time, Writing for ‘Newspapers, 
magazines. Experience unnecessary, details Free. 
Press Syndicate, 564, St. Louis, Mo. 


ADDING MACHINES 


Saves Time, Money, Labor. Costs less than the average 
mistake. The Ray adds with speed and accuracy of —S 

— machines. Also directly —y y by 
vernment, International Harvester Co., & O. Ry., busi- 

ness and professional men everywhere. nae for $25.00. 

Handsome desk stand free. Send no money, but write for 

aa free trial. Ray Co., Dept. N, 2129 Candler Bldg., New 
ork. 











_ TYPEWRITERS 
Startling Values in Typewriters. $10 to $15 up. Factory 
rebuilt. All makes. An hipped on trial.. Write for our special 


offer “National.” 
Salle St., Chicago. 


GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


Vaudeville Sk. itch Dialogues, 
peakers, Minstrel Material, Jokes, Recitations, Tableaux, 
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s. Large catalog free. T.S. Denison & Co., Dept. N, 
Chicago, Tl. 
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HOME TREATMENT 





| Don’t Grow Old Young. Anyone can easily use this rapid 


method at home. Prostate disorders are positively treated 
with permanent results, without drugs, massage, diet, or in- 
convenience. A high-grade scientific means, backed by the 
experience of a salle of grateful patrons. In use among the 
best physicians, osteopaths, chiropractors, physical culturists, 
and others. No risk; sent on approval on a money-back basis. 
A private, effective home treatment. Write frankly in confi- 


dence. 
THE ELECTRO THERMAL COMPANY 
Avery Bldg., Steubenville, Ohio 





Survey, which guide the homesteader in deter- 


mining the particular section, township, and | 
range of his new home upon Uncle Sam’s do- | 


minions. 
We have had all of this information and mark- 
ings for years, but until the adoption of the 


Mead with regard to a permanent system of 
survey markings, and out of the consultation 
came Mr. Mondell’s suggestion to Uncle Joe 


| Cannon, then chairman of the Committee on 


present metal monuments referred to, this data | 


was in such unintelligible and perishable form 
that its value to the uninitiated was practically 
nil. Now it is uniform for each service, plainly 
marked, easily identified, readily informing and 
practically indestructible. For the development 
of these permanent metal markings, the value 
of which is becoming more and more to be real- 
ized by the public, credit belongs to Hon. F. W. 
Mondell, member of Congress from Wyoming. 


land lines and hunted land corners, generally, 
only to find wooden stakes destroyed or decayed, 
and the obscure markings on casual stones erased 
or the stone displaced. He had found the ele- 
vations and contour lines of the Geological 
Survey plain and definite enough on the topo- 
graphic sheets of the service, but unmarked and 
impossible of location on the ground when, in 


| Service. 


Appropriations of the House of Representatives, 
of an amendment to the Appropriation Bill 
providing for metal contour and elevation 
markers for the Geological Survey. The idea 
appealed to Uncle Joe at once, but not to the 
They argued against the expense and 
covertly suggested that the proposed change 
might be interpreted as a reflection on past 
methods. But in spite of misgivings and oppo- 


| sition, the plan was finally tried out, and with 


such satisfactory results for all concerned that 


| it soon became a permanent policy. 
Before he came to Congress Mondell had traced | 


For a time the general land officer demurred 
and argued the trouble and expense of the new 
plan, but when Mr. Mondell became assistant 
commissioner of the General Land Office, in the 


| two-year interval between his first and second 


irrigation or mining development, he sought them | 


for practical purposes. 

Mr. Mondell gives the credit for his inaugura- 
tion of the plan of permanent markings to Elwood 
Mead, then state engineer of Wyoming, now 
irrigation expert of world-wide reputation. 
Desirous of making it possible to fully utilize 
surveying data thru permanent monuments on 
the ground, the new Congressman-elect consulted 
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term, the metal monuments became a fixed feat- 
ure of the Public Land Service. 

Reforms often move slowly, particularly in 
government methods, but gradually the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey and other branches of the 
government surveying service adopted the new 
bench and station marks, and they have become 
universal wherever Uncle Sam’s engineers extend 
their surveys. The brass-capped stone or metal 
monuments with the name and insignia of the 
various services now decorate many of the high- 
ways, the byways and land flines of American 
possessions as well as continental United States. 
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Francis Emroy Warren 
of Wyoming 


Continued from page 375 
of a little son, Francis Warren Pershing, who is 
brought to spend much of his childhood with his 
grandparents, Senator and Mrs. Warren. 

Regarded as an authority on three great sub- 
jects of legislation—appropriations, agriculture, 
and military affairs—Senator Warren’s value 
to the Senate is most esteemed there by members 
of both great parties. He was never suspected 
of ambition as a speaker, but he has always been 
respected for his speeches. They were few, but 
invariably practical, instructive, and confidence- 
inspiring. Devoted to his party and its salient 
principles, no Senator has been freer of partisan 
prejudice. Modest and diffident in bearing, 
considerately courteous to those who differed 
from him, either in or out of his party, he has 
knit to himself the warm friendship of Democrats 
as well as Republicans, who relish his genial 
temper and profit by his simple, direct and busi- 
nesslike conduct in public as in private relations. 


With Pershing and His 
Men in France 


Continued from page 349 
all the piquancy of a bear hunt. These men 
were all eager to take their place in the front line 
trenches, and not a face along the line, in spite 
of the casualties, had a look of hesitancy. One 
brought forth a lapel taken off a German, No. 
257. He also showed me a pistol which he had 
taken from his room. In moving about the gas 
masks were constantly needed, for all unex- 
pectedly, a gas shell would come along, and on 
_would go the gas mask. There was nothing 

else to do, and nobody was taking chances. 
Over the field were observation balloons with 
telephone wires attached, from which every 
movement of the Germans was watched and the 
location and range of the German guns recorded. 
The discovery was made that the graveyard 
which had puzzled the American gunners was 
movable and that the Boche had transferred it 
to another point during the night. Imitation 
villages and churches are often constructed with 
which to baffle the observer. Every day is a battle 
of wits to deceive the enemy. The constantly 
occurring question is, ‘‘What is Fritz up to?” 

At the front the days slip away so quickly 
that all thought of time is lost. Watchful- 
ness is the chief business. There is very little 
glancing at the wrist watch, except to make sure 
it is time for mess. Great shells whizz inter- 
mittently and in a brief time even a novice begins 
to learn the kind of a shell it is by hearing its 


body is too proud to run for shelter. 


breadth escapes are common, indeed almost 





hoofs scattered, and the only remaifis were a 
few strips of black hide. 

If the sum of treasure spent in this calamitous 
conflict on these fields could be computed, every 
square acre could be overlaid with gold. I thought 
of this as I looked over these broad stretches, 
now dotted with golden buttercups, so soon to 
be torn with ghastly shell holes and sprinkled 
with human blood! The picture will not soon 
be forgotten. 

* * * 


All day and into the night the General and his 
staff are planning; for it is under the cover of 
darkness that bomb-throwers approach. The 
listening post, reaching out into No Man’s Land, 
bristles with alertness. It furnishes the only 
protection when the shrieking demons of de- 
struction burst forth. 

If another touch was needed to heighten my 
view of the battlefield, it was given, when I saw 
cars of American wounded, each brave soul 
shouting, or singing, or cheering each other with 
now and then, it may be, a call for “‘mother.”’ 
It wrung my heart. From that scene a glory 
transcending all else was transmitted to me, 
making all former life and scenes and experiences 
seem but pale, shadowy inconsequentials. 





In subsequent issues of the NATIONAL MaGa- 
ZINE will appear further articles written at the 
front, and taken from Mr. Chapple’s book, 
“To the Finish!” which is soon to be published. 

Meeting, as he did, all the leading statesmen 
of the Allied countries, as well as the military 
authorities in command, besides making a tour 
of the battle fronts of France and Italy, Mr. 
Chapple has a knowledge of the situation and 
a vision of the future that perhaps no private 
citizen has yet attained. 

From an editorial standpoint, the articles to 
appear have been of intense interest, and in 
passing them on to our readers we are doing so 
with the knowledge that we are presenting the 
most comprehensive and vitalized stories yet 
received. At a time when all eyes are centered 
on the European struggle, when it is brought 
home more closely to us because of the fact 
that our own sons are on the front lines, these 
articles are of great interest, because they tell 
us plainly, concisely, graphically, of conditions 
as they actually exist. There is already a great 
advance order for the NaTIONAL MAGAZINE 
because of these articles, and we would suggest 
that if you have not already done so, send in 


your subscription at once, in order that you | 


will not miss a number of the most startling 
series of articles yet printed on the war situation. 

“Face to Face with Clemenceau, the Tiger,” 
one of the big outstanding figures of the war, will 


| appear in the August number. 
song, and can tell which way it is coming. No- | 


Hair- | 


incidental to the day’s work, and are hardly | 
deemed worth recounting around the mess at | 


night. 
Pictures taken from an airplane show not only 
the villages, but every road and path clear 
and distinct. Later pictures after a bombard- 
ment reveal every building and road and foot- 
print in these same centers entirely obliterated, 
being one vast honeycomb of craters. No desert 


The shelled territory is a gruesome sight. | 


could be more desolate—not a tree, railroad, | 


culvert, or living thing remains. 
flattened to the ground. 
Contrasted with the activities of the front are 
the services of the S. O. R. (Service of the Rear) 
Here there is no glare of the guns; it is a question 
of moving supplies. 
stout form of Billy Lavere, Y. M. C. A. secre- 
tary, with his customary greeting: ‘‘Were you 


Everything is 


At Neufchateau was the | 


born in this town?’’ to the boys as they passed. 


An incident about Billy is worthy of mention. 
He came across a lone army mule, which seemed 
to be only slightly wounded. Knowing the value 
of mules, he tried to push him into a shell hole 
for safe keeping, where he could later be picked 
up. The mule balked and argued to such an 
extent that Billy and a companion who was with 
him were both kicked into the shell hole. 
second later the mule was blown to atoms. 


His 


People It Pays to 
Know 


While both members of the firm were actively 
engaged in the work, the general co-ordination 
of the design, with all its vast and important 
detail, devolved principally upon Mr. Johnson, 
whose ability has never had a more severe test, 
or one more successfully performed. This record 
accomplishment, the designing and engineering 
of the second largest shipbuilding plant in 
the world, a plant covering three hundred 
and seventy-three acres, and completed in six 
months’ time, is but an incident, however, in 
the business history of the partners. 

Their record in the construction field of 
American enterprise reads like a history of 
stupendous undertakings. Among other govern- 
ment jobs, or those closely allied to winning the 
war, which stand out pre-eminent among hun- 


Continued from page 373 


| dreds of undertakings for private corporations 


| —the designing and execution of which cost 


| 


millions of dollars—their work for the Fore 


| River Shipbuilding Corporation, the Colt Patent 


A | 


Firearms Company, the Aero-Marine Plane and 
Motor Company, the Watertown Arsenal, and 
the building of concrete ships. 

In the latter field, concrete shipbuilding, 











$$. 


which promises to become one of the great new 
American industries, Monks & Johnson are 
pioneer engineers. To this work, as well as their 
work at Watertown Arsenal, they are bringing 
to government aid the resources and skill of 
not only themselves, but a well-trained staff of 
efficient co-workers. In addition to their goy- 
ernment work, they are designing and executing 
engineers for many large private construction 
jobs, and are carrying all lines of their work 
conscientiously forward to a successful end. 
The latest contract awarded Monks & Johnson 
is perhaps the largest they have yet attempted 
for the government. The Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, in order to insure speed as well as 
efficiency in its new program, has just engaged 
them to supervise construction as well as design 
three new shipyards, two of which will be on 
the Atlantic, the other on the Pacific. These 
yards, which will be the largest yet constructed, 
mean an aggregate cost of $50,000,000. 
it is considered that Victory Plant, covering 
three hundred and seventy-three acres, besides 
its annexes at Buffalo and Providence, cost in 
total only a little more than $14,000,000, and 
one of the new Atlantic yards will cost over 
$20,000,000, some idea of their enormous size 
can be gathered. No greater recommendation 


| can be given the architects awarded this contract 


than that they were chosen out of many by the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

The problems that have confronted the govern- 
ment in following out its win-the-war program, 
with reference to speed, and execution, have been 
considerably lessened by the efficacy of the 
Monks & Johnson plan of design and construc- 
tion. The questions which they have satisfac- 
torily solved with reference to magnitude of 
maximum construction in the utmost minimum 
of time possible, have been a boost for the em- 
ployment of American business and professional 
men in executive government positions, to the 
detriment of the old, time-honored tradition that 
such preferred positions should go to political 
henchmen.- Widely diversant in ability, while, 
paradoxically, closely akin, their diversified 
abilities have produced an ideal partnership. 
To American business they have brought the 
best that they had to give, with the result that 
American business has become better thru their 
offering, and now, because of the same condi- 
tions, they are a potent factor in the building of 
a better America thru the medium of better 
business. This fact, in itself, is a fitting eulogy 
of conscientious efficiency. 


Our Island Possessions 
and the War Continued from page 374 


twenty-five thousand Philippine National Guard 
for federal service, and they all wanted to go. 

In Manila, twelve days after the authority for 
enrollment was issued, eight companies had 
been enlisted, uniformed, armed and equipped, 
and had taken part with great credit to them- 
selves in a street parade. Furthermore, every 
officer and every man had been commissioned or 
enlisted with che full knowledge that the next 
week might find him in a mobilization camp in 
the United States. 

Twenty-five thousand Malays participated in 
a demonstration of loyalty to the United States. 
American flags were carried in the procession 
and bands played our patriotic airs. Speeches 
were made by native Filipinos, setting before the 
people the reasons for entering the war, and were 
greeted with demonstrations of great approval. 

At Jolo the Sulo Moro Alario set about raising 4 
battalion of Moro warriors to be offered to 
President Wilson. Alario, who was well known 
to American officers, stationed at Jolo, wrote an 
open letter which was published in a Moro 
newspaper printed in Arabic, at Zamboanaga, 
in which he called upon the Moros to rise to the 
occasion to show that they appreciated what had 
been done for them. 

It would seem from these reports telling of the 
loyalty and enthusiasm of the natives of the far- 
off colonies, that Uncle Sam has made a success 
of his stewardship of the new territories. The war 
has revealed it as nothing else could have done. 
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HE Columbia Grafonola holds the record for 
melodious mileage because Columbia Records have 
really put amusement into music. 


Musically up-to-date—that’s the Columbia key-note. If 
there’s anything in melody that’s sparkling new or enter- 
taining, you'll surely find it on Columbia Records. And 
of course the Grafonola plays Columbia Records best. 


Mississippi steamboats whistling through some clever 
novelty chorus, haunting love songs from the latest 
opera hit, patriotic music, military marches—any piece 
that’s catchy, tuneful, bubbling with the joy of life— 
that you'll find, and find it frst, on a Columbia Record. 





WITH just such happy, cheerful music this 
handsome Columbia Grafonola wants to 
win its welcome to your home. If you don’t 
already know the Grafonola, let some Columbia 
dealer introduce you. Its clear, sweet, joyous 
voice will quickly win your friendship. It sings 
live music in a lively way. 


To make a good record great, play it on the 
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$20 to $300 
Period Designs up to 
$2100 
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A Visit to the Frick 


Galleries 
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themselves constitute a veritable treasure-trove 
of portraiture. The portrait by Francisco Goya 
tells how El Conde de Teba offered his sword to 
Napoleon, thinking him the regenerator of Spain. 
This is one painting in which Goya repressed the 
cynical and scornful. M4urillo’s ‘Portrait of 
Himself’”’ has the vividness of a mirror reflection. 


tache and tiny tuft of beard on chin are vividly 
lifelike, so that one feels he must have lived only 
a few years ago, instead of centuries past. This 
portrait was bequeathed by Murillo to his son— 
an heirloom, priceless and immortal. It would 
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interest among critics because it combines both 
Flemish and Italian qualities at a period in the 
development of art when these influences were 
strongly opposed. The strength of the picture 
is in the ideal of faith which it inspires. Hogarth’s 
“Mary Edwards” reveals the personality of the 
great heiress who married a fortune hunter, and 
it was for Miss Edwards that Hogarth’s ‘‘Taste 
in High Life’ was painted. John Constable’s 
“Salisbury Cathedral’’ brings vivid memories of 


tourist days in Great Britain, when I ‘‘did” the 
| cathedral towns in England on a circular ticket. 
His long hair falling to his shoulders, slight mus- | 


seem as if Mr. Frick’s gallery was peopled by the | 


famous artists themselves. 

The glory of ‘‘El Greco’s”’ “‘The Purification of 
the Temple,”” and Gerard Davis’ ‘‘Descent from 
the Cross” were moments of inspiring delight. 
The ‘‘Clash of Arms on the Plains of Venice’ 
made me stop and look again at the canal scene, 


Bishop Fisher and his daughter are shown in 
the foreground of this picture because it was for 
them that this famous painting was made. 

A loan collection for an exhibit would seem 
incomplete without Mr. Frick’s pictures. The 
enduring and magic influence of palette and 
brush cannot be computed. The millions that may 
have looked on them in galleries and collections 
for centuries past also doubtless thought of them- 


_ selves as we did looking upon canvas preserved 
_ for posterity. The awakening of popular inter- 


| come with war clouds. 


which recalled the bright days of my first visit | 


to the city, ‘‘Queen of the Seas,”’ 
of the new tragic theatre of the world war. The 
brilliant sun and view of Grand Canal are shown, 
depicting a festival with racing gondolas and the 
Rialto in the distance. The “Deposition from 
the Cross,’”’ by Antonello Da Messina, is the 
priceless primitive that has awakened deep 
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with thought | 





| and ideals. 


est in art is one of those tragic paradoxes that 
In art the inherent hope 
for immortality is expressed in something that 
outlives even great triumphs in arms. Amid 
pictures one catches the impression of Time 
eternalized. 

The trained and untrained glance alike feel 
its influence, for thru the window of the eye 
comes the vision of the soul, constituting an 
impression that endures. The inventive genius 
is given new impetus when he sees beyond the 


| veil of the material, thru the lens of a picture, 


something that never ceases* to suggest ideas 
The author’s jaded mind may be 


| refreshed by the inspiration of the eye, threading 









together those emotions that are outside of the 
mere objective. These are times when the people 
are thinking of the future, and in the spectacle 
of a funeral cortege of millions of soldiers and 
massacred peoples, everything that touches or 
suggests immortality is a solace. The heart of a 
nation is not only revealed but preserved inits art. 
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